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A \ 
SPRAY NOW 
FOR SCALE 


Best results follow applications 
made during the early season. 
For complete eradication of scale 
with absolute safety to the plant, 
the outstanding spray for that 
purpose is 


Wiksons 
SCALE-0 


Scale-O may be used on ever- 
greens, shrubs and vines as well 
as on deciduous fruit and shade 
trees. Complete dilutions and 
spraying instructions on each 
container — or in our Scale-O 
folder mailed on request. 





For safety under glass, and for a complete 
kill of the host of insects infesting green- 
house plants, you can depend upon 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray. 


CndrewNilson 


























os NEW JERSEY Vi 
Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 





Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 








"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











Forget-Me-Not Flowered 
Anchusa, 4 for $1 


Anchusa myosotidiflora. 1-2 ft. A distinctive dwarf 
Anchusa with lovely rich blue Forget-Me-Not-like 
flowers in late May and June. Especially adapted 
to semi-shady borders or rock gardens and a deep 
moist soil. $5 for 25; $9 for 50. Field plants. 
Baltic Ivy. A truly hardy ‘‘English Ivy."" Identi 
cal in habit. Clings to masonry. 3 yr. olds, $1 ea. 
Sent postpaid. Specials on other plants. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
DEPT. H GROSSE ILE, MICHIGAN 
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4 Garden Work for Early March 


gp the states which experienced unusually severe cold this Winter, much 
damage has been done to climbing and rambling roses. This will 
necessitate unusually heavy pruning. Canes which are shriveled or brown 
and which are obviously dead may be pruned away now and burned. 
Cut back to firm, live wood. 


See to it that the jagged stubs on trees left by branches being torn off 
by the weight of heavy snow and also broken-down shrubbery is re- 
paired now before the rush of Spring work comes on. All stubs should be 
cut clean and covered with a dressing of Bordeux paste if the wounds are 
large. Make the paste by mixing dry-powdered Bordeaux with linseed oil. 

Salpiglossis plants are best started indoors in March. Sow the seed in 
a hotbed or flower pot. It is so fine that it should not be covered with soil 
but merely pressed into the moist earth. Before the young plants are set 
out in the garden in May, pinch out the centers. 

If brush for peas was not cut last Fall, it can be cut now. Lay the 
brush in a long, low pile all one way and the butts even. Then lay a 
plank and other heavy material over it to press it flat. This brush will be 
neat and easy to haul. 

If old blackberry and raspberry canes were not cut out last season, 
they may be thinned now. Prune to the ground the old canes that bore 
last season and top back any that exceed four or five feet. 

Keep the snow cleared off the hotbed sash and from around the 
frames. 

Any pruning of grapes that has not yet been done should be finished 
now. 

Sweet pea seed may be started in frames early, either in boxes or pots. 
Soak the seed in water before sowing it, with the exception of white seed, 
which should never be soaked. 

Keep tulips that may come through the ground early covered lightly 
with boughs, leaves, straw or peat moss to keep the sun off the plants 
while they are frozen. 

A great many lilies can be set out in the garden in the Spring, but 
stocks of bulbs are often limited. Orders should be placed well in ad- 
vance of planting time. 








Another 
Bristol 
Contribution 
to 
American 
Gardens 





@ Here are brilliant new colors and delicate pastel 

shades—in flowers that also have greater hardiness 

and better growing habit! You will admire them as 

dainty cut flowers, and value them for their strik- 

ing color effect in your garden. 

MERCURY 20" Patent No. 58)—Beautiful bronze red, 
changing to coppery bronze. Diameter, 3 in. 


DAPHNE Exquisite blending of Daphne pink with 
underlying sheen of lilac rose. Prominent 
golden stamens. 


Old gold, blended with chamois yellow and 
sott coppery bronze. 


CERES 
APOLLO Has no equal among Chrysanthemums for 
freedom of flowering. A gorgeous combina- 


{ tion of bronze, red and gold, suffused with glowing salmon. 


DIANA Chatenay rose pink, charmingly blended with 
lilac rose and soft salmon. Triple ray of petals. 


j 
RISTOL* NURSERIES - INC: 
Distinct, striking color. Deepamaranth red, chang- 


MARS ing to wine red, overlaid with velvety sheen. 
Strong growing plants from pots available April till June. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Above varieties, 75c each. Set of six kinds, $4. 

Three sets of six, $11.25. Delivered free east 

of Rockies. For points beyond, please add 15% 
for special packing and transportation. 























@ The new 1934 Bristol 
Catalog illustrates in col- 
or these new Korean hy- 
brids and many other in- 
teresting new plants that 
you will want to know 
about. Send for a copy 4 
now. Address Dept. 16. ta 
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SOLICIT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


SEEDS-BULBS 
PLANTS-CUTTINGS 


INSECTICIDES ~ FERTILIZERS 
Our Af{ YEARS EXPERIENCE tz 
BB SERVING “ WHOLESALE | 
HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRY | 
CAN SERVE YOU #o | 
OUR MUTUAL 
ADVAN TAGE 


Roman J. tewmn | 
Incorporated i 


49 West 21% Street | 

New York, N.Y. |} 
Telephones: 

BOgardus 4-2444-2445-2446 
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4 
«: Colorful i 
WATER LILIES “ 
Send forourbeautiful new 48-page catalog. —_«* 
vamme It is free. Profusely illustrated in natural = 
colors. Itincludes hardy and tropical water 
"ll lilies as well as all types of water plants 
‘%, and ornamental fishes. Contains every- 
P thing you want to know about a water 
hé 


garden. Send for your FREE copytoday. * 
WILLIAM TRICKER, INC. 


4304 Brookside Ave. 4324 Rainbow Terrace %. 


Saddle River, N.J. Independence, Ohio 








Send For 
FREE 
Catalog! 

(Canada 15c) 






Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries 
is full of dependable infor- 
mation, valuable to every 
Strawberry grower. It fea- 
tures DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal 
Quality Berries from the 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. Common 
maa sense methods and these 
i better varieties mean pro- 
9 fits for you. This Book tells 
how. Write today for free 
copy. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


324 Market St. Salisbur~, Md. 





ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 
Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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TO MAKE BEAUTIFUL 


IT TAKES MORE THAN 


HYPODERMICS 


LAWNS AND GARDENS 











You wouldn’t think of doctoring your lawn 
and flowers with hypodermic injections. 
Yet that is just the effect many plant foods 
have. They act like “dope” on the human 
body. They provide temporary stimula- 


tion—often over-stimulation. 


Luxura, on the other hand, feeds lawns 
and plants as Nature intended—gradually 
—evenly. Instead of giving up all its nour- 
ishment in a few short weeks, Luxura is so 
compounded that each ingredient releases 
its plant-building elements in a steady 


stream throughout the growing season. 


Thus only one early application keeps your 
lawn and garden luxuriant all Summer 


long—thus saving time and labor. 


Luxura costs more than ordinary plant 
foods, but because it acts so much 
longer, it is actually an economy. 
Easy to handle. No unpleasant 


odor. Order Luxura from your gar- 


UXURA- | 


THE SEASON-LONG PLANT FOOD 


den supply dealer today, or if he has not yet 
stocked it, write us direct. Olds & Whipple, 


Hartford, Conn. At Luxura is 


present 


available only in 
the New Eng- 
land States, New 
York and New 


Jersey. 





GIVES LAWNS AND GARDENS LASTING HEALTH 


A typical example of the difference between feeding with “Hypodermics” and 


feeding with LUXURA 


“On April 10,” writes E. F. McDermott, well- 
known Florist and Nursery-man of Windsor, 
Conn., “I applied Luxura to some of the snap- 
dragons which I set out on March 10th. 


“On May 2nd, by actual measurement, the 
plants that had been fertilized with Luxura aver- 
aged a heighth of 18”; whereas the plants which 
had been treated with other fertilizers, but not 
Luxura, averaged only a heighth of 8”. The 
Luxura treated plants were not only over twice 
the heighth of those that had not been treated, 
but were sturdier and richer in color; and this had 
happened in just about three weeks. 


“. .. The only compensation I am receiving 
for this statement is the satisfaction that I am 
recommending a product which has proved far 
superior to anything else of a similar nature which 
I have ever used.” 
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Plants treated with LUXURA Plant Food - Average heighth 18 inches 
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Plants treated with other fertilizers not LUXURA - Average h 
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VISIT OUR BOOTH No. 67 BOSTON FLOWER SHOW, MARCH 12-17 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Yard and Garden Contests 


r the face of trying economic conditions last year, yard and 
garden contests were held as usual throughout the nation. 
An announcement of the winners has been made at national 
headquarters in Davenport, Iowa. In spite of general condi- 
tions, the entries were of a higher standard as a whole than 
previously, and competition was keen. The many photo- 
graphs entered indicate that the average family is becoming 
more and more interested in beautifying its home grounds, 
and they show that each year the home owners of America are 
coming more than ever to plan their grounds for livability. 
While a few years ago the rear lawn area about the average 
home was just a backyard, it is now becoming an outdoor 
living room which the whole family enjoys. 

The home grounds are segregated into three divisions, and 
the winner in Class I, where all the work of beautification is 
done by members of the family, is Mrs. Gus Schellenberg, 


oe 





6432 Oleatha St., St. Louis, Mo. The winner in Class II, 
where some manual labor is hired, is Mrs. Sam Jackson, 1027 
N. Parkway, Memphis, Tenn., and in Class III, the estate class 
where expert skill is employed, first place went to Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Doyle of Riverside, Calif. 


Exhibits of Garden Photographs 


The New York Chapter of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects will open its eleventh annual exhibition at 
the Architectural League Club House, 115 East 40th Street, 
New York City, on Tuesday morning, March 20, the day 
after the opening of the international flower show. The exhi- 
bition will continue through Saturday, March 31, and will 
be free. It will include a great number of photographs show- 
ing the work of the members of the chapter. These photo- 
graphs will be of exceptional interest to garden makers and 


‘ni 


The estate of Mrs. Walter C. Teagle of Port Chester, N. Y., designed by Hugh Findlay. 
One of the photographs to be exhibited in New York. 
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estate owners who are interested in the de- 
velopment of their home grounds or in some 
special feature of landscape work. 


Cycads at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


Lovers of the cycads will be interested to 
know that the collection of living cycads at 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden is 
now complete as to genera. The last accession 
was the curious, fern-like member of the 
group, Stangeria paradoxa, from Natal, 
South Africa, which was acquired in 1931 
and seems now to be thriving. A leaflet de- 
scribing the collection has just been issued by 
the garden. The collection is housed in the 
conservatories and the nine genera now ex- 
tant are represented by the following species: 
Cycas circinalis, C. media, C. revoluta, 
Bowenia spectabilis var. serrulata, Macro- 
zamia mooret, M. tridentata, Stangeria para- 
doxa, Encephalartos hildebrandti, Dioon 
edule, Mucrocyas calocoma, Ceratozamia 
mexicana and Zamia floridana var. purshiana. 


New “Standardized Plant 
Names” Coming 


The American Joint Committee on Hor- 
ticultural Nomenclature has decided to print 
a revised edition of ‘Standardized Plant 
Names.’’ The new edition will include the 
pronunciation of plant names. The commit- 
tee has voted also to adopt as a general policy 
the international botanical code, as approved 
by the International Botanical Congress at 
Cambridge, England, in 1930. The Ameri- 
can Joint Committee will be continued as it 
stands at present. The sub-committee, now 
consisting of three members, was increased to 
five in number. J. Horace McFarland remains 
as chairman, and Harlan P. Kelsey of East 
Boxford, Mass., as secretary. 


Amaryllis Show to Be Held in Florida 


The American Amaryllis Society will hold 
its first annual national amaryllis show at 
the Chamber of Commerce Building in Or- 
lando, March 12-13. The society plans to 
conduct an amaryllis festival and exhibition 
in Orlando every year, but it is unusual to 
have the event combined with the national 
show as will be the case this year. In 1935 
the national show will be held in California. 
Orlando is the center of the amaryllis grow- 
ing region of Florida, there being a large 
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Richardson Wright, New York 





Harold S. Ross, Boston 





Edward J. Fancourt, Philadelphia 
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acreage under cultivation within a radius of 
70 miles. Flowers for the show are to be sent 
to Mr. I. W. Heaton, 1414 Ridgewood 
Avenue, Orlando, Fla., Mr. Heaton being 
chairman of the exhibition committee and 
manager of the show. 


Winter Injury to Fruit Crops 


Winter losses in the fruit crop in the state 
of New York range from 10 per cent in 
apples and small fruits to complete destruc- 
tion of all fruit buds in peaches and sweet 
cherries, according to Professor G. P. Van 
Eseltine, pomologist in the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. Plums, pears, sour cherries 
and quinces will probably not produce more 
than half a crop. In other northern states the 
losses will doubtless be about the same. 
Lower temperatures have been experienced 
this Winter in many sections than at any 
previous time. 

It is possible to obtain a fair idea of the 
injury to fruit buds in a comparatively short 
time. If all of the buds of a tree show black 
or brown centers when cut open lengthwise, 
the crop may be considered lost. If some of 
the buds are white centered and if the wood 
of the tree is not injured, there should be a 
partial crop. The amount of injury to the 
tree, however, is not so easily determined. 
Even trees that have been killed by the ex- 
treme cold may leaf out in the Spring, only 
to lose their leaves. Many that are severely 
injured may produce foliage that seems fairly 
healthy, but may never again set a profitable 
crop of fruit. Others may recuperate. 

As a result of experiments made in previ- 
ous severe Winters, it may be said with con- 
fidence that very severe pruning will not 
benefit Winter-injured trees. Trees that are 
so severely injured as to seem to warrant 
dehorning will probably die in any case. 
Moderate pruning has been most beneficial. 


Rock Garden Society Meeting 
in New York 


Attention is again called to the fact that 
the first formal organization meeting of the 
American Rock Garden Society will be held 
on Wednesday, March 21 at 2:30 p.m., in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, 
42nd Street at Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. At this meeting, a constitution 
and by-laws with a panel of officers will be 
presented for adoption. 








City Date 
Boston, Mass. _ March 12 — 17 
Philadelphia, Pa. March 12 — 17 
Detroit, Mich. March 17 — 25 
New York, N. Y. March 19 — 24 
Worcester, Mass. March 22 — 25 








THE MARCH FLOWER SHOWS 


Place 
Mechanics Building 


Commercial Museum 
Convention Hall 
Grand Central Palace 


Horticultural Hall 


Hours 
Monday, 3 to 10 P.M. 
Other days, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Monday, | to 11 P.M. 
Other days, 9 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
Saturday, 2 to 10 P.M. 
Other days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Monday, 2 to 10:30 P.M. 
Other days, 10 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
Thursday, 3 to 9 P.M.; Friday, Saturday, 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M.; Sunday, 12 to 9 P.M. 



































PLANTS WHICH REQUIRE SPECIAL HANDLING 


Certain kinds have peculiar needs which 
the successful gardener must recognize 


kinds thrive best on a limited diet, for which reason 

they are especially to be recommended to garden 
makers who have poor gardening conditions. Nasturtiums, 
for example, will make a lush growth of foliage in rich soil 
but yield very few blossoms. Contrariwise, they may bloom 
heavily in rather poor sandy soil with no more than a reason- 
able number of leaves. 

Certain plants have a coquettish habit. Mertensia virginica 
makes a brief show in the Spring, thriving particularly well 
in partial shade. Soon after the flowers have faded, however, 
the foliage entirely disappears and the spot where the plants 
stood will know it no more until it comes to life again the 
following season. Obviously, the careless or unschooled gar- 
dener will be likely to destroy the roots with a spade or 
trowel in the course of his Summer work. 

Lycoris squamigera, sometimes called Hall’s Amaryllis, 
does a similar disappearing act, although its habits differ. 
This plant grows from a bulb which throws up a tuft of 
leaves in the Spring but only to have them disappear after a 
few weeks, the ground being left entirely bare until suddenly, 
in early Fall, a naked flower spike bursts through the ground, 
making rapid growth and finally producing on its top an 
exceedingly lovely blossom. The habit of this plant must also 
be kept in mind to avoid damage, and the wise gardener will 
likewise use some shallow-rooted plant as a companion plant 
to provide an undercover. Sometimes amateurs fail with this 
lycoris because they do not plant the bulbs deeply enough; 
they should go four inches underground. 

A parable in holy writ has to do with the sowing of tares 
in an enemy’s field. Very similar results will follow the intro- 
duction of the giant knotweed, Polygonum sachalinense, into 
the garden. This plant spreads by underground root stalks 
over a wide area and with surprising rapidity. It comes up in 
the most unexpected places and its eradication becomes almost 
impossible after it has become well established. No wise gar- 
den maker will allow this mischievous plant to obtain a foot- 
hold within his borders. Fortunately, the nomadic habits of 
this plant do not extend to its cousin the useful and beautiful 
fleecevine, P. auberti, which blooms in the Autumn rivaling, 
or perhaps one should say supplementing, Clematis panicu- 
lata. This vine does not wander but stays safely put. 

The plumepoppy, Bocconia cordata, also has a way of 
spreading rapidly and appearing in unexpected spots, but its 
tropical-like appearance makes it a valuable addition to the 
tall plants suitable for hardy borders and it is no such nuisance 
as a knotweed. Sometimes Jerusalem artichokes are grown for 
their yellow blossoms, similar to those of miniature sunflow- 
ers, but this plant is also hard to keep in bounds. Farmers say 
the only way to get rid of it is to turn in a herd of pigs and 
allow them to root out the tubers. 

Complaints are sometimes made that the Chinese lantern- 
plant, Physalis francheti, spreads rapidly in good loam by 
underground roots. This is true and amateur gardeners should 
be careful not to set out plants where there is a possibility of 
their spreading among perennials. Once the lantern-plant 
roots have become entwined with those of other perennials, 
they will make an otherwise desirable plant a veritable pest. 

Any amateur who may have grown Oriental poppies has 
had the experience no doubt of digging a clump and leaving 
behind in the soil many broken pieces of root. All these root 
pieces will make new plants and this suggests the usual method 
of propagating the Oriental poppy. Whereas these poppies 
will increase by root cuttings, they do not spread much from 
the crown. The variety Olympia, however, is an exception to 


Mic plants like an abundance of plant food but a few 


the rule. One small plant will soon spread over a large area 
by underground runners. New plants appear in surprising 
places, two feet or so from the parent and in a few years’ time, 
there will be a large clump of blazing, scarlet poppies where 
only one stood before. 

The one important peculiarity of the hardy chrysanthe- 
mum is that it needs dividing every Spring, the soil being 
enriched with manure or other fertilizer and the youngest 
pieces of plants having good root systems, reset. This is in 
direct contrast to the fine old gas plant, Dictamnus fraxinella, 
which should not be divided at all, or at least not for many 
years. The Christmas rose resents being cut up, although 
entire clumps may be moved about without causing the plant 
to suffer. Even peonies are best left undisturbed for a consid- 
erable period. Plants have been known to thrive in one spot 
for 40 years. 

Many plants will not tolerate an alkaline soil and for them, 
either acidity must naturally exist or the soil must be made 
acid with peat moss, leaf mold from oak leaves and the like, 
or chemicals. Rhododendrons are typical of this group. There 
should be added blueberries, mountain laurel, the pieris some- 
times called andromeda, hollies, leucothoe, and magnolias. 
Among perennials and wildflowers, a number are acid-loving, 
as, for instance, the butterfly-weed, Asclepias tuberosa, the 
black snakeroot, Cimicifuga racemosa, Dicentra eximia, trail- 
ing arbutus or Epigaea repens and trilliums. 

Full sunlight is required by many hardy plants, an excel- 
lent example being the Scotch Heather, Calluna vulgaris. 





Lycoris squamigera, the habits of which are puzzling to amateurs 


Incidentally, there can now be had many varieties of this 
plant for rock-garden work, mass planting, underplanting 
azaleas and in fact for use in any well-drained, sunny, acid- 
soil location. 

A few plants must have the sun in order to develop their 
intense leaf-coloring. This is true of many bedding plants, the 
coleus being a popular example. In shrubs, the red-leaved 
Japanese barberry, Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea, must 
have strong sunlight to develop the bronzy red foliage that 
suggested its name. In the shade, the color will be lacking. 

The advantage of putting plants in their proper place is 
well illustrated with the rose-mallow, Hibiscus moscheutos. 
In a hot, dry, sandy soil, the plants make poor growth; in 
moist, rich loam, they are very vigorous bearing huge blos- 
soms in mid-Summer. 

Special consideration should be given the person who is 
attempting to grow flowers in a dry, sunny spot. Many an- 
nuals will succeed even under these conditions, the golden- 
flowered bartonia, for example. Grow, also, in the hot sun 
verbenas, portulacas, the iceplant or mesembryanthemum and 
specially the new Livingstone Daisy, Mesembryanthemum 
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crinflorum which is low and spreading, with two-inch, 
daisy-like flowers in many colors. Further selections can be 
made from the following drought-resistant annuals: statice, 
sunflower, brachycome, dimorphotheca, four o'clock, calliop- 
sis, petunia, ageratum, Kudzu vine and cosmos. 

Some annuals have roots that resent being disturbed, as, 
for instance, poppies in many varieties. The best way to grow 
poppies is to sow the seed in the garden where the plants are 
to bloom. This applies also to Baby’s Breath, the cornflower, 
lupines, annual gaillardia, larkspur, calliopsis, nigella, mallow, 
lavatera, nasturtiums, and Argemone grandiflora. 


WEEPING STANDARD ROSES* 


OST American gardens have yet to benefit by the glory 

and beauty of the weeping standard rose. Perhaps it is 
because of the time and patience required to grow them that 
they are not more widely planted. Several years of careful 
management are needed to develop the mature weeping stand- 





A climbing rose trained as a standard 


ard rose, with its symmetrical head. Yet with each succeeding 
year the beauty and spectacular effect of the weeper increases. 

In its right place, there is nothing that can take the place of 
the weeping standard rose. In the center of a rose bed, at the 
sides of walks, as ‘‘eye traps’ in lawns or wherever their effect 
can be heightened by distance, by a garden pool where reflec- 
tion may heighten their effect, and especially for cemetery 
planting, this grand form of rose is most effective. 

Among the varieties now available in weeping standard 
form there are several well adapted to eastern and New Eng- 
land gardens. Jacotte is one of these, a very hardy rose with 
clean, holly-like, glossy foliage and apricot-colored bloom, 





*ED. Weeping standard roses that are not entirely hardy may present some 
difficulty in the North. The northern limit of hardiness of IXL understock 
has not been definitely determined. 
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with ideal weeping habit. Its long trailing branches will touch 
the ground, if desired, the first season after planting. 

The comparatively new rose Cascadia is another, with most 
attractive foliage of brilliantly glossy dark green and a pro- 
fusion of small, white, heavily golden-stamened flowers with 
a delicious fragrance. It is a very hardy sort. 

The Pemberton roses Kathleen and Clytemnestra, both 
hardy, lend themselves well to this weeping form. They have 
attractive and clean foliage and are all-season bloomers, the 
former bearing clusters of fragrant, single, blush-pink flowers 
like a glorified apple blossom, with exquisite effect. Lady 
Godiva, an improved Dorothy Perkins, makes an attractive 
weeper. Paul’s Scarlet is used in this form and although its 
branches are thicker than some varieties, requiring more train- 
ing over the wire support, the brilliancy of its bloom fully 
warrants its use. 

Some of the species roses adapt themselves well to use as 
weepers, none of them better than Rosa arvensis with its 
numerous, sinuous, trailing branches that combine to create 
an ideal weeping tree, and its profuse white bloom in the 
early Summer is a glorious sight. An Asiatic species rose which 
does almost as well is R. soulteana, with its cloud of fragrant 
white bloom followed by brilliant orange fruits. Like most of 
the species roses, this one needs little care or special treatment, 
and it is reasonably hardy. 

The protection of weeping standard roses that are not al- 
together hardy is a comparatively easy matter. By covering the 
heads with loose straw under burlap and wrapping the stems 
they can be easily carried through the Winter where severe 
temperatures prevail. They require no protection, of course, in 
milder climates, and here it is possible to grow such tender 
varieties as Belle of Portugal, which, budded at a height of 
eight or nine feet, produces a specimen of majestic beauty re- 
quiring the effect of distance to be fully appreciated. 

The planting and care of weeping standard roses calls for 
no unusual skill. They should be planted in rich, well pre- 
pared soil. Around the base of the weeper suitable shades of 
iris or a planting of a lavender or blue annual or perennial 
will help to complete the picture. Once a year, as with other 
roses, the weeper should be pruned by removing weak or inter- 
fering wood and pruning the head in the usual way, according 
to the variety and its habit of bloom. 


Monterey, Calif. 


KEEPING MAIDENHAIR-FERN FRESH 


fi article on ‘Prolonging the Life of Cut Flowers’ in 
Horticulture for January 1, 1934, is very informative. 
Maidenhair-fern in flower arrangements is passed up as 
disheartening. If the stem tips are burned in a flame, even with 
a match, there should not be any difficulty. Well-matured 
fronds keep better than the less matured. We raise large quan- 
tities for our own home use, principally Adiantum cuneatum, 
A. croweanum and A. californicum. The last named is not 
generally listed but has 15-inch stems with some fronds 17 
inches long and ten inches wide with the segments the size 
of A. cuneatum but a richer green. It is hardy and a variety 
generally grown on the Pacific Coast. It was found as a sport 
under the benches in the greenhouses of Abe Abrams, North 
Beach, near the Golden Gate, San Francisco, some 40 years 
ago. His was an old curiosity shop, a jungle of rare and odd 
plants. He followed cool treatment. This, I believe, has much 
to do with the utility of flowers and plants raised under pro- 
tection. We maintain open vents the year around, the Winter 
temperature occasionally reaching 30 degrees. A. wrighti we 
discarded as being too fussy. We did not succeed with A. ca- 
pillus-venerts until we saw it growing in Bryce National Park. 
There it grew on the limestone cliffs, a wet position and north- 
ern exposure. It wants lime. In such discoveries we find an 
answer to our problems. 


Oakland, California. 


—Francis E. Lester. 


—George B. Furniss. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 3 





I OFTEN have wondered, and no doubt many other ama- 
teur gardeners have, too, why the stems of gladioli some- 
times grow so crooked. I know that some of my friends have 
placed the blame on poor corms, insect pests, the lack of 
enough soil hilled up around the plants to keep them from 
bending over, and even the weakness of the variety itself. 
In fact, the vigor of the variety does actually have consider- 
able relation to the bending of stems, as is revealed by Eugene 
N. Fischer in the year book of the New England Gladiolus 
Society for 1934. 

After making careful observations of gladiolus stems, Mr. 
Fischer has come to the following conclusions: 

The varieties that crook easily are so constituted that they cannot readily 
produce strengthening material in the early stage of stem development, espe- 
cially in unfavorable weather such as too many wet and cloudy days which 
produce a scft, elongated growth. . . . It is at this early stage of the stem that 
it will bend or droop by the heat of the sun and will only be able to straighten 
during the night about half its length and so the next day there will be a spike 
with a double curve which will be rigid and cannot be straightened. 

Unfortunately, there is no easy way to correct this weak- 
ness. Added water and the feeding of special fertilizers would 
have no effect. Mr. Fischer only suggests that with particu- 
larly choice varieties, especially those wanted for exhibitions, 
that they be shaded with cloths during the hot weather when 
the flower spikes are in their early stage of development. 


AMES H. ODELL, writing in the year book, is a little more 
explicit in his instructions for planting gladiolus corms 
than most writers and he has no doubt answered the questions 
of many amateurs as to how this work should be done. His 
method follows: 

In planting the corms one may leave five inches between them if there is 
space, and they should go five inches deep for the large corms. Plant smailer 
ones closer together and not so deep. The recommendations for planting 
gladiolus corms in rows may be applied elsewhere. Spade the ground deeply 
to make it loose below the bulbs. Open up a trench and in it set the bulbs 
down firmly. They will be cleaner if a layer of sand is placed below and above 
the bulbs. When planting them singly one handful of sharp sand should be 
used with each one. Cover the bulbs with an inch or more of soil, firm it, and 
then spread bone meal, sheep manure or both on top, mixing it with a little 
more earth. Fill in the trench with soil to the surface and firm it. Water the 
rows well if the ground is dry. A half inch of sand or peat moss on top will 
keep the soil from baking. 

Before planting bulblets, Mr. Odell suggests, the thin 
shells should be cracked first. Then one may plant them in 
rows close together and an inch or two deep in loose soil. 
They should be kept moist until they have germinated and an 
inch covering of peat moss on the surface will help to retain 
the moisture. 

The selection of varieties of any specialty flower always 
presents a problem to the uninitiated. For the beginner, Mr. 
Odell has selected the following varieties because they are the 
best of their colors and are inexpensive: 

Scarlet-—Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Aflame 

Red—Cardinal Prince, Red Fire 

Orange—Orange Queen, Ethelyn 

Salmon Pink—Gloriana, Apricot Glow 

Yellow—Gold Eagle, Golden Dream, Golden Frills 

White—Mrs. F. C. Hornburger, Carmen Sylva 

Pink—Mrs. Leon Douglass, Jenny Lind, Gladdie Boy 

Light Pink—Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Rita Beek, Annie Laurie 

Cream White—Yvonne, Olive Goodrich 

Rose Pink—Pride of Wanakah 

Rose Red—Purple Glory 

Light Lavender—Berty Snow, Minuet, Mary Frey 

Purple—Charles Dickens, Paul Pfitzer, Purple Queen 

Light Violet—Ave Maria, Mrs. VanKonynenburg 

Deep Violet—Aida, Veilchenblau 

Smokies—Emily Aubrun, Marmora, Sarabund, Sword of 
Mahomet 
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HERE have been so many questions about the so-called 

blue’ gladioli that I am glad to find an evaluation of the 
varieties in this class by Grant E. Mitsch. This writer states 
that Pelegrina deserves to be listed among the first by virtue 
of its advancement in color. To use his words “‘it is probably 
the nearest to true blue of any variety now on the market.”’ 
It may be that some persons still prefer Aida but Pelegrina is 
apparently nearer the desired ‘‘blue’’ color and surpasses Aida 
in size and the number of flowers open at one time. Mr. 
Mitsch has also selected Blue Admiral as being very outstand- 
ing, especially as a commercial variety. He found that it grows 
taller with longer spikes than Pelegrina and the color is 
equally as attractive. It propagates rapidly. Mr. Mitsch chooses 
Blue Peacock as a very fine medium dark “‘blue.’’ Despite new 
varieties, Veilchenblau is still popular and will continue to be 
so for some time. 

Libelle is one of the best medium “‘blues’’ and yet Ave 
Maria is probably the most satisfactory variety in this class 
for the average ‘‘glad’’ fan. Strange as it may seem, Badenia, 
the forerunner of the modern “‘blue’’ varieties still remains one 
of the best in color and largest in flower. 

Mr. Mitsch has found that in the light ‘“‘blue’’ section, the 
two most promising varieties grown by him during the last 
season were Champlain and Kempenfeldt Blue. Both of these 
varieties are similar in color. Blue Triumphator is very light 
in coloring and it produces great spikes of immense flowers. 
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Drawn by Eugene N. Fischer 


The left-hand section of the illustration shows the upward movement of 

the spikes of two varieties, after they have drooped under hot sun. The 

upward movement starts as the temperature becomes cooler. At the right 

is shown the cross section of lower part of stem and corm, showing the 
attachment of leaves and buds on the corm. 
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|, igprrscnan of the New England Gladiolus Society are 
thoroughly familiar with the valuable information that 
can be found in their year book, but for the benefit of others, 
I might say that no better guide to up-to-date varieties and the 
latest in gladiolus culture can be found in the country. Due 
credit for the 160-page book should go to Mr. William 
Edwin Clark of Sharon, Mass., and his committee. It is a 
remarkable piece of work. 


ONCERNING the Roving Gardener’s recent remarks as 

to the possible damage to garden plants by the below- 

zero weather of early January, there can be no doubt but that 

the snow greatly protected the smaller things. Yet plants 

above the snow level were pinched badly. My Erica carnea, 

hitherto always in flower from December on, is not this sea- 

son. It had never before experienced 14 below zero and every 
piece of stem not under the snow was killed back. 

Osmanthus delavayi and English hollies, I fear, will lose all 
their leaves above 12 inches from the ground, and the flowers 
of Helleborus niger alttfolius, as well as all buds that had 
attained stems six inches long, were ruined in spite of the 
snow covering. 

So much for those enthusiastic writers who credit these 
flowers with powers to resist zero with impunity. No flower 
can resist extreme temperatures even when protected by some 
sort of covering. I have always observed that 15 to 20 degrees 
of frost was the absolute limit that helleborus flowers and 
opening buds can stand. Ten degrees Fahrenheit, even in a 
frame, will finish them and it did on this occasion. 

But I am more concerned about the three last days of 
January when we had a sudden drop in temperature nearly 
to zero followed by cold days, a frightful wind and no snow. 
Under such conditions one can only hope for the best. 
I have many polyanthus primroses with no covering of any 
kind; they look very sad. At least 250 helleborus buds and 
flowers that on the afternoon of January 28 looked swell, 





The upper photograph was made before and the lower photograph af ter 
the owner of the garden became a member of a garden club. 
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were, on the morning of February 1, withered and brown. 
Not a bud above the ground line can possibly open. Even the 
flowers of Hamamelis virginiana are withered. And the hollies, 
osmanthus and ericas look sadder than ever, while I suspect 
that Cedrus libani is grievously hurt. Time will tell. And 
yet it is surprising how little a covering will save some things 
from injury. Small primroses in the frame with no mats, are 
green, and under hay outdoors they look none the worse for 
the violent variations of the past month. 


HAVE been interested in two photographs which were 

sent me and which are reproduced on this page because they 
indicate the fact that the members of garden clubs are putting 
into practice the theories which they learn at their meetings. 
The two illustrations were made in the small backyard of 
Mrs. H. F. Dahme of Brooklyn, N. Y. The first indicates the 
haphazard planting in her garden before she made a contact 
with the Marine Park Garden Club. The second shows the 
same plot of ground after Mrs. Dahme had been a member of 
the garden club for some time. This particular club, by the 
way, is a branch of the National Plant, Fruit and Flower 
Guild, founded by Mrs. John Wood Stewart. 


KALANCHOE’S GROWING POPULARITY 


Y means of bright, scarlet flowers, Kalanchoe globulifera 
var. coccinea has gained favor everywhere this Winter. 
Aside from the attractive color of the flowers, purchasers of 
plants have been very much pleased with their lasting quality 
in the home. Not only can the plants withstand the hot, dry 
air of steam-heated apartments but even the flowers them- 
selves last a surprisingly long time and keep coming for many 
weeks. In form, the blooms, which come in clusters on long 
stems, are similar to bouvardia. An explanation of the lasting- 
ness of the kalanchoe possibly may be found in the fact that 
it is a succulent. Many of our best present-day house plants 
belong to this class. 

Persons with conservatories can start plants from seeds 
sown now. Authorities seem to agree that the best night 
temperature should be from 50 to 55 degrees. 

It may be of interest to learn that this new house plant, 
which is seen so much now in florists’ shops, originally 
came from Madagascar. It was introduced into commerce by 
Robert Blossfeld, of Potsdam, Germany. Incidentally the 
generic name is pronounced as follows: kal-an-k6’-é. 


INSECTS DESTROYED BY THE COLD 


HE proverbial “‘ill wind’’ which wrecked such havoc in 

gardens this past Winter, leaving supposedly hardy 
shrubs and climbing roses killed back to the snow line, 
blew amateur gardeners at least a little good by also killing 
off myriads of insects. 

No definite report as to the extent of the destruction is 
available as yet but in Massachusetts, by actual observation, 
an astonishingly large number of San José scale insects 
were killed. The reason for so high a mortality is that this 
insect stays over Winter in a partly grown stage. 

It is reasonable to assume that other insects with more or 
less the same habit have also had their ranks partly reduced. 
Insects that come in this class are the codling moth, and the 
euonymus, cottony maple, beech, European leaf, juniper 
and tulip tree scales. 

Insects that winter as eggs, however, came through un- 
harmed. Thus, the red spider mite, aphids, and the oyster- 
shell scale will presumably be as numerous as ever, except 
perhaps, on plants which lost most of their wood, in which 
case the insects may perish too. 

All insects wintering below the snow line in the northern 
states apparently will be unharmed by the severe cold. In 
Massachusetts, however, it is believed that the Mexican bean 
beetle had its ranks reduced by an early frost last Fall. 

















THE GRAPE—THE AMATEUR’S BEST FRUIT 


An expert describes the best vari- 
eties and tells how to grow them 


E grape has long been a favorite fruit with the amateur. 

The variety of flavors and colors, the long season of 

fruiting, the number of uses to which the fruit may be 

put, its adaptability to backyard and garden culture and its 

comparative freedom from pests of major importance make 
it the most valuable fruit for the small place. 

The amateur usually has little choice in the matter of locat- 
ing his planting, but a knowledge of a few principles will 
prevent the planting of grapes where they will certainly fail. 
Good air circulation such as is provided by a gentle slope dis- 
courages fungus troubles. 

A medium gravelly loam is the best soil, but lighter or 
heavier types are satisfactory if well drained and in good tilth. 
Since vines in congenial situations may endure a lifetime, it is 
wise to prepare the soil thoroughly before planting. The 
gardener should incorporate plenty of manure in the soil or 
plow under a heavy growth of some crop such as rye or clover. 
An abundance of organic matter in the soil contributes much 
to the success of the planting. It is important to plow deeply, 
or if only a few vines are to be set, to spade the ground to a 
depth of a foot or more. 

In rows the stronger varieties such as Concord and Fredonia 
will require eight by eight feet, while the weaker sorts like 
Delaware may be set eight by six feet. Strong one-year vines 
are best and the tops are cut back to two buds when the plants 
are set. 

Cultivation should be shallow but sufficient to keep down 
weeds and maintain a dust mulch. Where mulching materials 
are available they are superior to cultivation for conserving 
moisture. It is best to avoid cultivation after mid-August and 
to plant a cover crop such as barley or buckwheat or to let the 
weeds grow to ripen up the wood by competing with the vine 
for food and moisture during the Fall. Late cultivation, espe- 
cially when accompanied by heavy manuring or fertilization 
with slowly available materials such as tankage or dried 
blood, is responsible for much Winter injury. Nitrate of soda 
applied early in the Spring at the rate of six ounces to a mature 
vine is a satisfactory fertilizer for average soils. 

The single stem four cane Kniffin system of training is the 
most satisfactory, all things considered. The trellis for this 
system consists of two wires, one three feet, and the other five 
feet from the ground. An established vine trained according to 
this system consists of a single trunk reaching to the upper 
wire to which it is tied and a cane tied to the right and one 
to the left along each wire. The trunk is also tied to the lower 
wire. 

The manner in which a vine is established on this system 
is as follows. At the end of the first growing season the 
strongest cane is tied up to the first wire, and the others re- 
moved. At the end of the second season the cane is continued 
to the top wire and if long enough carried along the wire to 
make a short arm. If sufficient growth is available, short arms 
may be left at the lower wire. By the end of the third season 
there should be sufficient cane growth for arms at both the 
lower and upper wires. Pruning in succeeding years will con- 
sist in removing all canes from the vine except the four arms. 
The canes to be saved should be moderately vigorous, and 
should arise as near the main trunk as possible. Spurs of one 
or two buds each should be left near the trunk at each wire 
to provide canes for the following year. 

About 40 buds may be left on vigorous varieties like Con- 
cord and Fredonia. Weaker sorts like Delaware or varieties 
like Sheridan and Golden Muscat that tend to over-bear 
should be pruned more closely or the fruit may not ripen. 

Finer fruit will be obtained and the starlings cheated if the 


clusters are bagged shortly before ripening. No. 2 bags fast- 
ened with wire clips or pins are satisfactory. 

Fredonia, ripening about September 1 at Geneva, or three 
weeks before Concord, is the best early black variety. The 
fruit hangs on the vine in good condition until Concord is 
ripe and is equal to that variety for table, jelly and grape 
juice. If only one variety is to be grown where seasons are 
too short for Concord, it should be Fredonia. Ontario, ripen- 
ing with Fredonia, is yellowish green, with a tender, melting 
flesh and high quality, and should be in every collection. 
Seneca, also green, ripens with Fredonia, and possesses much 
of the richness and delicacy of flavor of the Old World grape 
at its best. It keeps better than any variety on this list, ripen- 
ing before Sheridan, but the vines are not productive. 

Delaware, a favorite with all, belongs in every collection as 
an early red variety because of its high quality and general 
reliability. Dunkirk is a bright, attractive red variety with 
medium-sized clusters and excellent quality. 

Brighton, another old favorite among red grapes, is of high 
quality, but does not keep well and requires cross-pollination. 
Niagara, the best known green variety, possesses the merits of 
reliability and heavy cropping ability, but its rather foxy 
flavor appeals only to those who prefer the American type of 
grape. 

Concord, the standard black variety, and in many gardens 
the only grape, is too well known to need description. Many 
others on this list are superior in quality, but none are better 
for grape juice, jelly and other grape products. Sheridan, a 
handsome black variety ripening at least a week later than 
Concord, bears heavy crops of very compact, shapely clusters. 
The fruit, which is of excellent quality, will keep to Christ- 
mas or later and should be in every collection where the season 
is long enough. The vine over-bears and should be close 
pruned to 20 or 25 buds. 

Golden Muscat is the amateur’s delight, with large berries 
and the largest clusters of any variety on this list. Its name 
describes its color and flavor. It requires short pruning as for 
Sheridan, and it is at its best with a hot Summer and a long, 
warm Autumn. Keuka and Urbana, needing as long a season 
as Catawba, are high quality late keeping red varieties, being 
the best on this list in that respect. 

Two seedless varieties are now available. Stout Seedless is 
small-berried, green and of excellent quality, but needs Win- 
ter protection in the North. Concord Seedless, essentially a 
small-berried Concord without seeds, is excellent for grape pie. 


—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 








Grape vines pruned by the Kniffin system 


C—Canes, called shoots when green and canes when mature. 
Sp—Spurs, canes cut back to one to three buds. T—Trunk. 
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THE DAFFODIL, FLOWER OF THE HOUR 


HE daffodil is coming into its own. Not, of course, that it 

has been ignored or overlooked in past years. It has long 
been counted as a cherished garden flower. In this country, how- 
ever, it has been taken as a matter of course, the average garden 
maker being satisfied with the more common varieties and with 
their use in the most ordinary way. 

Some years ago, however, a number of men and women 
in different parts of the country began to show an interest in 
the development of daffodil collections and gradually became 
known, locally at least, as connoisseurs. These persons were 
restless under the restrictions on importations imposed by 
the government in Washington and began to write about the 
remarkable varieties to be found across the water, where the 
daffodil has long been a particularly popular garden subject. 

Perhaps it is due to this fact that increasing interest among 
gardeners in general came to be shown. No doubt, too, the 
rapidly growing industry developed on the Pacific Coast and 
in other parts of the country, where daffodils are now being 
grown on acommercial scale in a large way, had some influence. 

In any event, the daffodil is the most talked of flower in 
America, it would appear, at the present time. Great numbers 
of the flowers will be shown at the March and April exhibi- 
tions and they will include some of the newer and finer kinds, 
because these kinds are now becoming available in this coun- 
try. It is probable that a number of daffodil shows will be 
held later in the season, when flowers grown outdoors can 
be exhibited. 


A NEW GLADIOLUS CLASSIFICATION 


HE gladiolus is very easily hybridized and as the cross 

makes a corm which can be held over and will come true 
the next year, hybridizing has proved very fascinating to 
painstaking, careful growers. There are about 150 distinct 
species of gladioli and since it is safe to say that about a dozen 
have been used in our modern garden varieties, it is evidently 
a misnomer to call any type after any one of these particular 
species. Up to about 20 years ago most of the garden varieties 
were mixtures of various European and African species, which 
produced rather large flowers on very stiff stems. Then ap- 
peared varieties which showed a distinctly different charac- 
teristic, due to the introduction of a different African species, 
Gladiolus primulinus. This introduction, crossed with exist- 
ing garden varieties, caused smaller flowers on a more graceful 
stem, and our shows recognized the new type in their sched- 
ules, calling these varieties primulinus hybrids. 

This worked very well for a time, until with continued 
crossing the small flowers became larger and the so-called 
standards of that time began to show primulinus influence. 
Then it became necessary to make a new classification because 
certain judges, who took their judging very seriously, refused 
to place awards on large-flowered primulinus hybrids. 

As these large-flowered hybrids were the most beautiful of 
all varieties, in the opinion of many enthusiasts, the schedules 
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of all the major shows changed their existing classification to 
grandiflorous, primulinus grandiflorous, and primulinus hy- 
brids. This worked very well until the last two or three years, 
but now it has again become necessary to make a change in 
classification because of the merging of various species-strains 
in hybridization. Some so-called primulinus hybrids exhibited 
have no primulinus blood in them. Many primulinus grandi- 
florous varieties are much larger than grandiflorous varieties. 

The Ohio state show last year made the break and intro- 
duced the Decorative class into their schedule. This was to take 
care of many very beautiful varieties which never get to the 
showroom because the present rating makes it impossible for 
them to win in open classes. 

The New England Gladiolus Society has been working on 
this problem since last November, recognizing that many en- 
thusiasts wish to retain the present rating for the very large- 
flowered spikes that are grown for fun or purely for exhibition 
purposes. This class should be retained but called ‘“‘Exhibi- 
tion” instead of ‘“‘Grandiflorous.’’ Then the Primulinus 
Grandiflorous and Primulinus Hybrid classes will be done 
away with. In their places will appear large ‘‘Decorative,”’ 
‘Medium Decorative’ and ‘Small Decorative.” 


The score for the three Decorative classes is as follows: 


FLORET SPIKE 
Cc ees cae 25 Harmony, Symmetry and Grace ....... 20 
Substance ........ 10 ne eee ere er 12 
Bae) eee 3 Se OP oe Me oa ci a eae 7 
Form sete) 00 als ae ee ee 4 
Viewer ane Condition ...........5.... 10 
a eee ele ce okay asco we Mle alc 4 


Interpretation for Judges 


COLOR—Judge color by its adaptability to decorative use, stressing clean, 
clear colors in pleasing hues, penalizing dullness, muddiness, flecking, 
streaking, or any inharmonious markings or combinations. Dull and 
unattractive colors must be severely cut. 


SUBSTANCE—As indicated by thickness, firmness and texture of petals. 


SIZE—Unimportant so long as grace and harmony obtain. For Large Deco- 
rative credit five inches or over as perfect and cut sparingly for smaller if 
in harmony. Medium Decorative should be from three to five inches, and 
Small Decorative should be not over three inches for the maximum and in 
this class less than three inches is to be preferred. Do not cut over one-half 
for size in any Decorative class. 


FORM—Particular form unimportant if pleasing and not distorted. Cut 
decided hooding. Slight hooding may be an advantage. 


HARMONY, SYMMETRY AND GRACE—Very important. Harmony refers to 
relation between flowers and plant. Stem must be suitable for the type and 
arrangement of the flowers it carries. Penalize for lack of fitness. Sym- 
metry largely refers to form and contour of actual flower head. Grace is 
hard to define but relates largely to form of entire specimen—florets, stem 
and foliage. 


ARRANGEMENT—This includes facing and spacing of bloom and attach- 
ment to stem. Cut for irregularity in facing or spacing, over-crowding or 
too loose arrangement, and poor attachment to stem. Buds should lie close 
to facilitate shipping. 


FLORESCENCE—Total number of buds, number open, and number of buds 
showing color should all be taken into consideration. Count 15 or more 
buds perfect and five or more open blooms perfect. Cut for less than these 
and give credit for buds showing color. 


LENGTH OF STEM—Should be slightly longer than flower head. Disregard 
any length over 150 per cent of flower head. Disregard any length of stem 
obtained by cutting so low as to injure bulb production. 

VIGOR AND CONDITION—Appearance of spike will indicate whether it is a 
vigorous grower. Slender, graceful habit no disadvantage if showing 
indications of healthy growth. Condition must be considered as apparent 
at time of judging. Damaged, faded or wilted florets should be penalized. 
Removal of florets is self-penalizing by injuring symmetry of spikes. A 
wilted floret should be cut more than the same floret removed. 


FOLIAGE—Should be healthy and of pleasing color. Penalize if diseased, 
yellow or unattractive. 
Much of the preliminary work for the scoring and inter- 
pretation of the new Decorative classes was done by Mr. F. O. 
Sheppardson and credit should be given to him. 


—Maud Hayward. 
Ipswich, Mass. 

















MODERN HOME-MADE TERRARIUMS 


Glass panes bound with brass clamps 
give especially satisfactory results 


r & article on terrarium construction with adhesive tape 
and glass, as described in Horticulture, January 1, is inter- 
esting and stimulating. However, many amateurs will 

wish for terrariums which are, perhaps, somewhat more per- 

manent. After several trials of different kinds of Wardian 

cases (the older name, invented by Dr. Henry Ward, over 100 

years ago), a type was developed at the New York Botanical 

Garden that has the merits of durability, adaptability and 

moderate cost. 

The usual designs with wood or metal frames surrounding 
the glass resemble too much adaptations of old-fashioned 
greenhouses and conservatories and are more ornate than 
beautiful. Modern trends being away from heaviness in de- 
sign, simple corner clamps were sought to bind together the 
glass panes, with the result shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The glass top, clamped together at the corners in 
this way, is rigid enough to permit lifting 


sided box corners of different sizes—the outer one and three- 
quarters inches on each edge, the inner one and one-quarter 
inches. These are drawn together by a three-quarters-inch by 
three-thirty-seconds-inch brass screw passed through holes 
bored through the points of the box corners for the purpose, 
and tightened by a hexagonal nut on the inside. Bits of thin 
cork sheeting cemented against the outside of the inner box 
corner serve as a cushion to protect the glass when the clamps 
are tightened. To make a close and tight union of the corners 
of two or three pieces of glass, it is only necessary to cut off 
about one-quarter inch across the end of each glass, to allow 
space at the union for the brass screw to pass through. It is a 
simple matter to fit the glass to overlap at the edges evenly, 
and tighten the clamp snug. Eight clamps will join a rectan- 
gular terrarium cover, which may be of any convenient size. 
The one shown is 24 inches long, 12 inches wide and 14 
inches high, made entirely of stock sizes of window glass, 
except the top, which is 12 inches by 24 inches, cut down 
from 14 inches by 24 inches. The whole assemblage has the 
merit of simplicity and interchangeable parts. If one does not 





around and ordinary handling. Being port- 
able it will serve as a cover for any plant box 
or fern stand of suitable size. In the illustra- 
tion, it is attached to a masonite base, and 
used as a cover for an ordinary three-and- 
one-half-inch seed flat, which stands in a 
copper tray to catch any drip of drainage 
water. 

In this are growing such tender green- 
house dwellers as selaginellas, the creeping 
S. patula used as a ground cover, the tufted 
S. cuspidata, and the tall feathery red- 
stemmed S. erythropus as a center plant. 
Trailing white-veined Fittonia argyroneura, 
another tender tropical shade plant, also 
thrives in the moist air inside this case, al- 
though it would not survive a week in the 
air of the steam-heated living room around 
it. The other inhabitants of the case—the 
brake fern, Pteris cretica; mother of thou- 
sands, Saxifraga sarmentosa; dissected Bos- 
ton fern, Nephrolepis bostoniensis; two 
ever-blooming begonias and a dieffenbachia, 
and creeping nettle, Helxine soleiroli—are 
of sturdier habits, but all really thrive in 














the Wardian cases, whereas the same species 
languish outside its protecting walls. 

Peperomias, rex and other begonias, marantas, African 
violets, crotons and other delicate tropicals have also suc- 
ceeded here. The only complaint is the growth is too rampant. 
Routine care of the case is simple, consisting of occasional 
lifting of the glass to admit air, treatment for insect pests (a 
single cigarette, allowed to smoke itself out inside the closed 
case, completely eradicates all aphids and living pests, but this 
is no commendation for the popular brand used in this in- 
stance!) and very moderate watering once every week or two 
is ample. The only precautions are to avoid flooding the soil. 
A bottom layer of Osmunda fiber, used for potting orchids, or 
other loose material in the bottom of the tray makes it easy 
to avoid water-soaked soil. The pruning back of the rampant 
growth may be done tardily and with reluctance by the ama- 
teur, accustomed to cherishing every precious leaf of most pot 
plants in Winter, but the ease with which these prunings may 
be rooted in the Wardian case makes it soon possible to supply 
one’s neighbors with surplus plants, always a congenial 
undertaking to the true gardener. 

The clamps at the corners each are made of two brass three- 


An all-glass terrarium filled with carefully selected plants 


like the brass corners, similar fittings in bronze or chrome 
finish are available in the larger shops. 


—Forman T. McLean, 
Supervisor of Public Education 


The New York Botanical Garden. 


A ROCK GARDEN SCABIOSA 


CABIOSA parnasst is also listed as a pterocephalus, but we 
have chosen the easier name in describing it. The plants 
make compact tufts of greyish foliage, the stems being some- 
what woody, and not over six inches high. The large lilac- 
pink flowers are produced on two-to-three-inch stems and 
cover the plant from May until late August or September. It 
makes a fine subject for the sunny rockery in soil which is 
non-acid. A little lime is needed but not too much water at 
any time of the year. It is very hardy, withstanding below- 
zero weather without snow covering, as well as being drought 
resistant. 


Boring, Ore. —Fred J. Borsch. 








An amateur reports on novelties which proved 
particularly successful in his garden last year 


AST year, I had an interesting time experimenting with a 

few of the newer annuals. My experimental garden was 

a half acre, very stony and moderately acid. The soil was 

enriched with a planting of Winter rye and about four cords 
of cow and horse manure mixed. 

Dimorphotheca ecklonis was perhaps the most successful 
annual in point of interest to friends and ourselves. The seed 
was planted in a hotbed about April 15. The plants were set 
out in the garden two feet apart each way (three feet would 
have been much better). The first flower appeared about 
August 5. The white petal has a quite indescribable bloom 
that gives it a feeling of depth quite like velvet. The eye is a 
rich blue or purple. The under sides of the petals are streaked 
with a peculiar shade of lavender. 


A profusion of flowers came on the shrubby bushes with 
rather short stems. However, they looked well in low contain- 





Tithonia speciosa grows eight feet tall in one season 


ers as cut flowers and we had great success with them when we 
took whole branches of the shrub and thus had stems 24 to 
30 inches in length. The branches rarely had more than two 
open flowers. The flowers keep in water a week at least. They 
are well suited to the buttonhole and will last most of the 
day. They close at night. They are really beautiful and our 
experience was that they elicited more favorable comment 
from our friends, both people who knew flowers and those 
who did not, than any other plant in the garden, which con- 
tained well over 100 varieties. 

Small plants are very resistant to cutworms. If they are 


EXPERIMENTING WITH NEW ANNUALS 


cut, they almost invariably recover even if cut close to the 
ground. Furthermore, the mature plants are resistant to light 
frosts. I advise anyone interested in flowers to try this new 
South African annual. 

The calendula Chrysantha is well named as the flowers 
remind one instantly of a chysanthemum. The leaves are 
quite long and narrow and the plant is more open with fewer 
main stems than with other calendulas. It does not develop 
quite as rapidly but has the advantage of a splendid stem and 
really glorious bloom. We had a number of flowers nearly five 
inches across and fully double. The flower keeps much better 
in water than the other types and there is hardly any of the 
odor which is so noticeable in other calendulas. With proper 
care one can expect to get from one to two dozen first-class 
flowers from a plant. I know of no other annual which so 
adequately fills the demand for yellow in the bouquet. 

I cannot imagine a more interesting novelty than Tithonia 
speciosa. As the seed catalogues say it does literally grow eight 
feet high, or did for us, and this was its downfall. An unusu- 
ally severe September storm tore our plants to pieces. The 
main stems were over two inches thick and the side branches 
fully an inch in diameter at the base. The flower is the finest 
shade of orange I’ve ever seen and the first one held us spell- 
bound for minutes with its enormous background of greenery. 
The leaves are interesting in shape and the stem has a velvety 
bloom that is soft. 

The plant is a late bloomer and should be started perhaps 
on March 15 in a hotbed. Most of ours failed to bloom or 
showed stunted flowers which I’m sure were the result of the 
cold September nights. This year’s experience would indicate 
that it should be given a well protected southern exposure, the 
earliest possible start, and should be braced with at least four 
stakes as big as bean poles. We found the maximum height 
about eight feet and the maximum spread very nearly as great 
—a “‘bean stalk’’ quite adequate for Jack to climb upon! 


—Henry T. Bourne. 
lingham, Mass. 


MORE ABOUT LILAC GRAFTING 


ba vital question of lilac grafting came up again in Mr. 
John C. Wister’s article in the November 15 Horticulture. 
I am growing 300 varieties of lilacs and I would like to give 
a grower’s version of the use versus the abuse of the privet 
root. 

I can sympathize with Minnie Long Sloan's troubles as 
given in the January 1 Horticulture, for I have suffered from 
these same long privet roots—roots so long, in fact, that only 
the privet root can be put in the ground when planting. This 
can be called abuse, and the only use that I can make of such 
a plant is to cut the lilac wood in it for grafting and throw 
the rest on the brush fire. 

If the privet root is properly used, it can be of the greatest 
benefit. I am using the Kern system, which is fully explained 
in Mrs. Harding’s new book on lilacs. Thus, by using a small 
piece of privet root, the lilac gets a quick start in its growth, 
and by planting with the union six or seven inches below the 
surface, the lilac also puts out its own root system. Thus a 
strong, thrifty plant is obtained with its own roots as well 
as the deep growing privet roots which help it to withstand 
drought. I believe this explains how a truly thrifty and long- 
lived lilac plant can be grown as spoken of by Mr. Wister 
regarding the Havemeyer lilacs. I have many own-root lilacs 
in my garden but they lack the vigor of these others. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Wister’s fine little book “Lilac Culture’ contains the 
best of instructions for any beginner. 

—Burton O. Case. 
Vancouver, Washington. 
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Directed by National Hotel Management Company, Inc - 


Every Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is very 
cordially invited to make use of the splendid facilities of the Hotel 

Lexington when in New York for the International Flower Show. This new 
hotel is diagonally across the street from Grand Central Palace, scene of the 
show. The atmosphere is one of quiet refinement, the furnishings are the best 
and the rates are reasonable, from $3 single, $4 double * Little Jack Little, radio 
star, and his famous orchestra entertain nightly in the Silver Grill * The manage- 
ment respectfully suggests that reservations be made well in advance. Official 


Headquarters cj the New York State Federation of Garden Clubs are at this hotel. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48th Street and Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Ralph Hitz, President - Charles E. Rochester, General Manager 

















Che New Perfumed Rose 
MRS. J. D. EISELE 


—one of man 


exclusive offerings in DREER’S 
1934 

GARDEN 
BOOK 


Send now for your free copy of 
Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book—the one 
COMPLETE guide to success- 
ful gardening. 216 pages, including 
some of the most unusual exclusive offerings in our 
century-long history. 

No rose garden is complete without the Mrs. J. D. Eisele 
which is truly the Rose of 1934. Vigorous bushes of upright, 
branching habit. Flowers of magnificent size— from five to 
six inches in diameter. Free-blooming—with buds and 
flowers that are perfect at every stage of development. It 
blooms abundantly even in mid-summer. 

The Mrs. J. D. Eisele is gloriously fragrant, with that fruity 
odor of the fine garden roses of fifty years ago. The cut 
flowers have exceptional keeping qualities, too— lasting in 
good condition for a full week. 

Picture these perfect, graceful roses in their exquisite color- 
ing—a glowing cherry-rose blushed with warm scarlet. Strong, 
two-year old dormant plants, $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
Sent prepaid in U.S.A. before April 1. 


Write now for your free copy of the 
216-page Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book 


HENRY A. DREER 


108 Dreer Building 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The New Mrs. 
J. D. Eisele Rose. 
U. S. Plant 
Patent No. 67 








































“Roses Born to Give 


(olor and Gragrance 


You desire three things from the Roses in 
your garden—color, fragrance, and many 
flowers. This group of Bobbink & Atkins 
Roses have those qualities bred and born 
in them. The plants are two years old, low- 
budded, field grown, and sure to please the 
most critical gardener. 

Autumn. Bright yellow, streaked red. 

Caledonia. White. 

Charles P. Kilham, Orange-pink. 

Director Rubic. Light red. 

Duchess of Atholl. Bronzy yellow. 

E. J. Ludding. Reddish coral. 

Golden Dawn. Bright yellow. 

Hermann Lindecke. Silvery pink. 

Louise Krause. Yellow. 

Marie Maass. Ivory white. 

Olympiad. Blood red ; fiery copper and yellow at base. 


Richard E. West. Light yellow. 
The Entire Collection $] 0 
of 12 Roses for only 
We pay postage or express charges to points east 
of Rocky Mountains on dormant Roses ordered be- 
fore April 15. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


See our exhibit at the International Flower Show, March 19-24 


This New Catalogue 
is a comprehensive 
book about Roses, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, and 
Hardy Plants. 


Completely rewritten, 
new illustrations in 
color, and a new size 
make this catalogue a 
text-book for amateur 
and expert gardeners. 
Many pages of helpful 
information are joined 
to a great list of new 
Roses you will desire 
to add, and older ones 
you should have in 
your garden. Modern 
shrubs, evergreens, 
shade trees and hardy 
plants are included. 
Catalogue mailed free 
east of Rocky Mts.; 
send 50 cts. if West 
of Mountains. (Please 
mention ‘‘Horticul- 
ture.”’) 
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21st International 


Flower Show 


in 


Grand Central Palace 


NEW YORK 


MARCH 19-24 


ened in you during these raw, bleak Ides? 

Do you crave some knowledge of landscape 
architecture? Do you wish to learn the rudiments 
of interior and exterior decoration, of color arrange- 
ment and rhythm in composition? Do you know 
how to plan your garden in the up-to-date manner? 
The Flower Show is the ideal place to learn all these. 


H:= the thrill of prospective gardening awak- 


Do you know what to put in a rock garden 
besides rocks? What trees and foliage are best for 
your place? Can you use garden tools sensibly? Do 
you know how to arrange a modern dinner or 
luncheon table, or how to make a breakfast nook 
look truly appetizing? 


Do you know how to attract friendly songbirds? 
How to nurse seedlings during their infancy? How 
to get better value for your garden money? What 
is latest in garden furniture? Do you know why 
it will be worth while (if you are not already a 
member) to belong to a garden club? 


The show is a marvellous spectacle—a thing of 
beauty and a joy for six whole days. More than that 
—it will furnish delightful memories for years to 
come! 


Four floors—acres of living beauty—will make 
this the outstanding flower show of the years. 


CONDUCTED BY THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK AND THE NEW YORK FLORISTS’ 
CLUB, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA, THE FEDERATED 
GARDEN CLUBS OF NEW YORK STATE AND THE 
FEDERATED GARDEN CLUBS OF NEW JERSEY. 


























NUTS FOR THE AMATEUR 


N recent years considerable interest has developed in the 
North over the possibilities of growing hardy nut trees. 
An organization, the Northern Nut Growers Association, is 
doing much to stimulate this interest in nuts by serving as a 
clearing house for information on nut culture, by searching 
out new and better varieties, and by assisting prospective plant- 
ers to secure trees of these varieties. Nut growing challenges 
the interest and skill of the amateur because of the number 
and types of nuts he may grow and because of the problems of 
propagation he will encounter. 

One may derive much satisfaction from raising one’s supply 
of nuts, especially if the nuts are the superior grafted varieties 
that are thin-shelled, larger than most wild nuts and crack so 
well that one may pick out the meats in quarters and halves. 
Nut trees possess considerable ornamental value and fre- 
quently may be substituted for shade trees. Especially are they 
valuable for planting in odd corners about the farm that 
otherwise would remain unused. It is not too much to expect 
that under favorable conditions some revenue may be derived 
from the nuts. 

Cultivated nut trees should not be neglected because wild 
trees are thriving nearby. They will respond to care as do fruit 
trees and other plants. Owing to the difficulties of transplant- 
ing nut trees they should be set with much care. It may be ad- 
visable to paint hickories with melted grafting wax or Para- 
wax to cut down evaporation from newly set trees. Prepare 
the soil well, keep the newly set tree well watered if rain is 
lacking, and mulch heavily for the first year or two, until the 
tree indicates that it is well established. For several years keep 
down weeds by cultivation or mulching. Use manure or nitro- 
genous fertilizers if necessary to maintain growth. It is advis- 
able to plant more than one variety of each class of nuts to 
provide for cross pollination unless wild trees of the same 
species are nearby. Black walnuts, English walnuts, butternuts 
and Japanese walnuts will pollinate each other to some extent. 
Wild hazelnuts will not pollinate the European filberts. 
Grafted trees will bear within two or three years, but not 
many nuts will be obtained until the trees have attained some 
size. Grafted named varieties should be procured from nurs- 
eries that specialize in their production. Seedling trees should 
be avoided except for reforestation. 

The black walnut is most satisfactory for the North. 
Thomas, Ten Eyck, Ohio, and Stabler are standard sorts, the 

















Christmas Rose 


Wayside plants are exactly that. 
No denying Helleborus is difficult to 
transplant, when regular field-grown 
plants. So we grow them for you in 
pots. Fine 3 year old, Root-Strength 
plants, that we guarantee will trans- 
plant and thrive satisfactorily, and 
bloom first year. Any that don’t, we 
cheerfully make good on. 

Send for Hardy Plant Catalog. None 
published in this, or any country can 
approach it in completeness and help- 





Fine 3 year old hardy pot-plants of Helle- 
borus. Makes transplanting fool-proof. 
Prices for Pot-Plants 


Each Per3 Per12 Per 25 fulness. 
.60c $1.80 $7.00 $12.50 
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UCCESS insured means, that Ss 








Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


©€.2— Distributor of Sutton’s Seeds—Send for Seed Catalog 
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CHOICE HARDY GARDEN LILIUMS 


\ \ E ARE specialists in Liliums and can offer as wide a variety in as fine bulbs and at as attractive 
prices as any firm in the United States. Our exhibits have received numerous Gold and Silver Medals 
and other awards in Boston and elsewhere. We list below a few varieties out of the 60 we offer for 
Spring plantings. 





PE ee el 25--S0ench $2.50.95.00 dos. | Hlameond ........... cc cccccccccccscccces 50 each $5.00 doz. 
“  platyphyllum ......... A0-S0 “  4.00- 6.00 “ | Batemanniae ...................220 0000 s*¢ 400° 
: pi 0-0 glad deed 50 . 5.00 : PASTS TTT e TT TTT TTT OPT T TT eee 7m “ 8.00 “ 
i a oe nee a 3.00. 1:09 « | Chalcedonicum, ae ee 150 “ 16.50 “ 
Speci en aaa 40-50 4.00- 6.00 “ Monadelphum Szovitzianum ............ 75 8.00 
peciosum a ‘ ' ' Pe mi 
és Melpomene (scarce) 50 “ 6.00 “ Giganteum Himalaicum .............. 3.00 33.00 
* magnificum ......... 95-50 * 2.50- 5.00 “ Martagon Dalmaticum ................ 2.50 “ 27.50 “ 
" CN ss inne oe 25-.50 “ 2.50- 5.00 “ | Pardalinum giganteum.................. i 5.00 “ 
NR 54s seemed ink anced 25-50 “ 2.50- 5.00 “ 12 varieties distinct, strong flowering bulbs ............ $3.00 
EY 65 (ak Sab Caw aude tees 40 “ 4.00 “ 25 varieties distinct, strong flowering bulbs ............ 5.50 
EE b60einteseed cen hens so “ $.50 “ 12 varieties dwarf for Rock Gardens .................. 2.50 
EP re Are rue 10-.25-.50 “ 1.00- 5.00 “ | 100 bulbs in 10 varieties, our selection ................. 20.00 





Lilium Seeds 


We have over 80 varieties of Lilium seeds, many of which will germinate within a month. Full list in our catalogue. 


Collection of 12 easily germinated and popular varieties $2.50 


- 25 varieties giving a long season of bloom = 5.50 





_Hardy Garden Roses 
We have a list of 175 varieties embracing Hybrid Teas, Perpetuals, Rugosas, Sweet Briars, Moss, Polyantha and 
Species. 


Among the new and very desirable varieties are Mermaid, Kitty Kinninmonth, Mrs. J. D. Eisele, Princess Margaret 
Rose, Louise Krause, Dazla, Edith Krause, Golden Climber (Mrs. A. C. James), Mrs. Sam McGredy, Barbara 
Richards, New Dawn, Rosa Rouletti and others. 








Standard Roses Roek Plants 


We have 12 varieties of these worked on the heavy and straight A very fine selection of Gentianas in 10 varieties. Lewisias, 
40-inch stem Oregon Brier stock, infinitely superior to Rugosa. Cyclamen, Aubrietas, Dianthus, Primulas, Lithospermums 
Stock of these is rather limited. $3.00 each, $33.00 dozen. and other good things. 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 


These include new varieties of Chrysanthemums, Heleniums like Moerheimi Beauty, Asters, Phloxes, Scabiosas, 
Anemones, Hemerocallis, Delphiniums, and other varieties. 


Seeds of choice English Delphiniums, Lupins, Meconopsis Baileyi and Ipomaea Heavenly Blue, per pkt. 25c. 
Earlham Hybrid Montbretias, Tigridias (3 colors), Ismenes, Galtonias and Zephyranthes bulbs. 


Rhododendron hybrids, Azaleas, hardy Heather, Choice deciduous flowering shrubs and other interesting material, 
much of it not seen in the average price list. 


Our Catalogue Promptly Mailed on Request 


William N. Craig, Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 
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andat 


(Plant Patent No. 38) 


Introduced by the creators of the 
famous Dorothy Perkins Rambler 


ERE is a Hybrid Tea Rose which has 
been enthusiastically welcomed by 
rose lovers the world over. In all the 
shows and contests Countess Vanpat has 
been proclaimed the outstanding rose of 
many years. The striking display of 
Countess Vanpat in the Horticultural 
Gardens at A Century of Progress was 
the delight of the lovers of beautiful roses. 
Countess Vanpat is a rose of remark- 
able vigor and blooms unceasingly 
throughout the summer. Its long, pointed 
buds are as slender as a fashionable 
Countess with shacings of coppery bronze 
suffused with soft gold. Blooms finish in a 
fascinating arrangement of petals, reflexed 
with silver sheen. Superb for cutting. Every 
home owner will desire at least one bed of 
this new garden variety. So place your 
order early as the supply is limited. 


OTHER ROSE NOVELTIES 
Golden Climber 
(Plant Patent No. 28) 
An innovation in yellow 
climbing roses. A true 
climber with rich gold blos- 
soms of the Hybrid Tea type. 
The pointed buds come on 
long stems and are flecked 
with dashes of orange-scar- 
let. Excellent as acut flower. 
GOLDEN CLIMBER is a 
hardy, vigorous grower and 
is able to stand sub-zero tem- 
peratures. Order from your 

dealer today. 


A Sensation 
“BLAZE” 
(Plant Patent 
No. 10) 


The first hardy Everbloom- 
ing Scarlet Climbing rose 
ever produced. Brilliant, vig- 
orous and hardy. Has every 
quality to assure it a tre- 
mendous success. “‘Briaze”’ 
will do everything expected 
of a climbing rose. Order 
now! Be among the first in 
your community to enjoy 
this remarkable rose. 









Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen 
and Dealers Everywhere 


The genuine is identified by this label. 


Order now from your dealer and avoid 
disappointment. 


JACKSON <PERKINS (0 


Hybridizers and Wholesale Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties 


NEW YORK STATE 





NEWARK 


HORTICULTURE 

















THE NEW ROSES??? 


CERTAINLY WE HAVE THEM! 


CE Cahd ccs ieee nideeene dann eee weraenacase $2.00 each $20.00 doz. 
I ni. aves greased arg ace TeiGie elackl& ovad erelene Cie eee ale 2.00 “* 20.00 “ 
ite ete eee, SO Oe OE OO Ee Or ee 1.50 “ 15.00 “ 
Souvenir, A golden Talisman Hybrid Tea .................. i 10.00 “ 
Amelia Earhart, A large Pernet, yellow vigorous ............ 2.00 “ 20.00 “ 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, Large salmon and gold Hybrid Tea .. 2.00 “ 20.00 “ 


Above roses shipped prepaid 15 cents extra per rose 


New and Outstanding Perennials for 1934 


Trollius ledebouri, Golden Queen—New introduction. Large rich golden flowers, nearly 
4” across. Blooms from June to October. Floriferous. Won silver medal at Massachu- 


setts Horticultural Society, June, 1933. 3 inch, pot grown, 2 yr., 50c each, $4.50 per 
Heavy field grown clumps, $1.00 each. - 


10. 


Phlox subulata, Apple Blossom—A dwarf compact grower with apple blossom pink 


flowers. 35c each, $3.00 per 10. 


Phlox Daily Sketch—-A new variety with extra large trusses and individual flowers; 


color is light salmon pink with very faint carmine eye. 50c each, $4.50 per 10. 
Phlox Morgenrood 
with deeper eye. Strong grower. 35c each, $3.00 per 10. 





A distinct new variety with large flower clusters, bright rose, shaded 


Nepeta Souvenir d’Andre Chaudron—-Attractive upright variety 14” to 18” high. Silvery 
gray foliage, large dark blue flowers, blooming constantly during June, July and 


August in hottest and driest weather. 40c each, $3.60 per 10. 


Teucrium chamaedry.—Small evergreen foliage. Excellent for edging small gardens. 
Can be clipped to suit. 2” pots, 25c each, $2.00 per 10. Field grown plants 35c each, 


$2.70 per 10. 


Scabiosa caucasica House’s Hybrids—A fine large flowered strain far superior to the old 


type. 35c each, $3.00 per 10. 


Aquilegia Mrs. Scott Elliott’s long spurred hybrids, Bay State strain. Delicate pink and 


other pastel shades. Large flowers May to July. 40c each, $3.60 per 10. 


Heuchera Rosamundi, Coralbells—Carefully tested and considered the most desirable of 


the coral-pink sorts. 30c each, $2.40 per 10. 


Chrysanthemum Innocence—A dwarf growing Korean hybrid—not over 18” tall, opening 
pure white changing to an attractive soft pink. Excellent for borders. 50c each, $4.00 


per 10. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Incorporated 


NORTH ABINGTON and FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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first two probably being the best for the latitude of New 
York. Stambaugh and Rohwer are new sorts for trial. 

The English or Persian walnut will do fairly well where 
peaches are successful. A few grafted varieties, Rush, Hall and 
two or three others are available, but generally seedling trees 
have been set in the North. Some Winter injury may be 
expected except in the most favorable situations. 

The Japanese.walnut makes a good ornamental and grows 
rapidly. Seedlings vary in hardiness and no named varieties are 
being propagated. The heartnut, a sport of the Japanese wal- 
nut, is available in several varieties, among them Lancaster, 
Bates, Faust and Ritchie. Some are on the border line of hardi- 
ness. Butternuts are a popular northern nut, but grafted vari- 
eties are not available. 

Several species of hickories and a number of varieties are 
available among which are Barnes, Beaver, Fairbanks, Laney, 
Siers, and several others. 

The northern varieties of pecans are hardy, but rarely ripen 
nuts in the latitude of New York. The tree is well worth 
growing for shade. 

The filbert, or hazelnut, has done well at Geneva, but needs 
a climate that is at least warm enough for peaches. Italian Red, 
Barcelona, Kentish Cob, and Red Lambert are good European 
filberts, while Rush and Winkler are hardy native varieties. 

The Chinese chestnut, Castanea mollissima, is somewhat 
resistant to blight and may be tried. No resistant varieties of 
the American chestnut are known. 


Geneva, N. Y. 
WORTH-WHILE RASPBERRY VARIETIES 


HE Newburgh red raspberry is a very promising new va- 

riety and one of the best under cultivation. The fruit is 
large, firm and free from crumbling, and is in season three or 
four days ahead of Cuthbert. The color is bright red, and its 
keeping and shipping qualities are unsurpassed. The plants are 
vigorous, hardy, and very productive, and the weight of the 
fruit is so great that the canes.are often bent to the ground. 
Thus far, mosaic has not appeared in the Newburgh. 

Lloyd George, a red variety of English origin, is especially 
recommended for home use and for local markets. This variety 
seems to prefer heavy soils and a cool, moist climate. Mosaic 
spreads slowly in plantings of this sort. 

A new black variety called the Naples is a promising black 
cap raspberry. It is vigorous and productive, and thus far 
mosaic has spread very slowly in this variety. The fruits are 
large, glossy black, firm, and of good quality, and the variety 
is said to be excellent for both market and home use. 

Planting stocks of all of these varieties may be obtained 
from the New York Fruit Testing Association which co- 
operates with the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., in 
propagating and distributing the new fruits originating on the 
station grounds. 


—George L. Slate. 





ONLY FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST 


lite — Seed 
SUNN-Y-GREEN 


AND 


SHAD-0-LAWN 


Delivery Prepaid Anywhere in the U. S. A. 
Circular on Request 


TRIVETT’S TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 








59 and 61 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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BOOKLET 


Harry 


SHOWS YOU 


HOW 


to grow your own plants 
with best results 


END FOR this booklet by Harry R. 

O’Brien, noted garden authority, to- 
day. It contains much timely and useful 
information on how Cel-O-Glass can 
help you grow your own plants with 
success. 

When you send for booklet just enclose 
10c in stamps to cover cost of mailing 
and postage. And remember: Cel-O-Glass 
makes a light, easy-to-handle sash, that 
does not break like glass or tear like 
cloth. It is guaranteed for 5 years. As only 
genuine Cel-O-Glass has the name 
Cel-O-Glass stamped on its selvage 
besure to examine roll before you buy. 

















R. O’Brien 


OUTWITTING 
JACK FROST 


Enclose 10c in stamps jj 
to cover Mailing and | 
Postage Charges. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS 
INC. 
Dept. H3 
Wilmington, Delaware 


CELO-GLASS 


1). S, Pat. 1589287 and others 
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“Your Lawn &Garden” 


SUNDAYS 
10:30-11:00 A.M. 
WEAF—New York W Fl —Philadelphia 

WEEI—Boston WCAE—Pittsburgh 
WJAR—Providence WFBR—Baltimore 
WBEN—Buffalo W R C—Washington 
WTAG—Worcester WG Y—Schenectady 
WCSH—Portland WTAM—Cleveland 


Loma 


O60 0.6 Sateore. 


THE PERFECT PLANT FOOD 
Makes Lawns and Gardens Grow 














NEW TOOLS 
GARDENERS, FLORISTS and DEALERS: write 
for literature on our new tools. Every gardener 
needs them. Our new hand operated disc plow and 
cultivator, two tools in one, is a superior tool, 
every small florist or gardener needs. 

This illustration shows 
zg our wheel-hoe attach- 
ment for use on popular 
makes of wheel-hoes, 
and garden tractor. The 
pair of toothed wheels 
‘ mulch the strip of soil 
in the row that is ordi- 
narily left to dry out 
and get weedy. 

For commercial grow- 
ers only—we have a 
three-in-one machine, rotary weeders and spacer, for 
truck crops, These weeders are also used by grow- 
ers of onions, Gladi bulblets, asparagus seedlings, 
etc. (Weeds in the row.) Used by hand or on gar- 
den tractors. Tell us what you grow and kind of 
tractor ™ — 

. BRUNER MFG. CO. 

H. Ferndale, Michigan 





HORTICULTURE 








Two Newcomers 


PURE WHITE DELPHINIUMS 
Breck’s Snowflake Hybrids 


Only after years of careful hybridizing and the most painstaking selection have 
these white Delphinium Hybrids been produced. The flower-spikes of Snowflake 
Hybrids are tall and statuesque. Individual flowers measure 2 to 3 inches across 
and include singles, semi-doubles, and doubles. They show no trace of blue, but the 
centers or “bees” of the flowers are brown, black and gold, which lends added dis- 
tinct:on and pltasing contrast to the individual types. Packet $1.00. 


MONSTER PANSIES 


Breck’s Century of Progress 


In our many years of experience we have never seen a strain of mixed Pansies that 
produced flowers of such colossal size or suc h rare individual beauty. The mixture 
has been restricted to ten or twelve colors, each type of flower selected for its 
simplicity of form and markings, and its velvety texture. These Pansies are as 
nearly perfect as perfection itself. Packet $1.00. 


BOTH ARE EXCLUSIVE BRECK SPECIALTIES 
SEEDS OF BOTH SHOULD BE SOWN NOW 


Send for Catalogue sj.ene K’S 85 State Street 




















Boston, Mass. 
FREEDOM FROM SPRUCE GALL APHIDS 


| hye egemnrten are coming to occupy more and more space 
in the landscaping of the home, especially where perma- 
nent effects are sought. Of the many kinds grown, the Norway 
spruce is probably the most popular species, but it is at the 
same time very subject to insect attack. The-cOmmonest pest is 
the spruce gall aphid, a tiny insect that produces roundish, 
pineapple-like enlargements, or galls, at the base of the new 
growth. The same insect may also attack the red, black, Engel- 
mann, and Colorado blue spruce, although it is rather un- 
common on the two last-named species. Directions for the 
control of this pest have been prepared by Dr. F. L. Gambrell 
and may be obtained upon request to the State Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

The galls are produced by the feeding of the over-wintering 
adults in the early Spring and of the young which develop 
within the galls. The young begin to emerge from the galls 
in July and may continue through August, depending upon 
the season. In the home planting, if the trees are not too large, 
considerable relief from injury from this pest can be obtained 
by hand picking the galls in the Spring and early Summer, 
says Dr. Gambrell. This will tend to reduce the infestation 
for the next season at least. 

However, a more dependable method of control is to spray 
the under sides and tips of all branches with a mixture of 
nicotine and fish oil soap the latter part of September or early 
in the Spring, by the middle of April at the latest. The spray 
mixture is made up of one pint of nicotine and five pounds of 
fish oil soap in 100 gallons of water, or in that proportion. 
Lime-sulphur diluted at the rate of one part to eight parts 
of water has also proved very effective. 

Laundry soap or soap chips dissolved in warm water may 
be substituted for the fish oil soap if the latter is not readily 
available. Applications of lubricating oil emulsions or miscible 
oils also give good control, but there is some danger of injury 
to the trees from these materials if they are used too strong, 
and especially if applied in the Fall. 








NUT TREES 
NEW WAY TO GROW THEM 





NATIVE 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


For Spring Shipment 
We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 
Rhododendrons Azaleas 
Kalmias, Pieris _Lilies 
Orchids Aquatics 
‘Ground Covers Vines 
Our Special Spring Pricelist is ready; if 
your copy has not arrived, please advise us. 
Native Plant Material can be furnished in 


quantity and on short notice. Let us figure on 
your requirements. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 
 E. C. ROBBINS, Pres. 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY FROM 
10 YEARS EXPERIMENT. BLACK 
WALNUT PEDIGREES HARDY — 
GRAFTED TO GROW THIN 
SHELLS, MORE MEAT QUICKLY. 
CROP 3 TO 5 TIMES MORE VALU- 
ABLE THAN APPLES. MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREES. 
AMERICA'S MOST PROFITABLE 
TREES .. . WRITE FOR ‘‘NUT 
CROPS THE NEW WAY.'’ 


The Living Tree Guild 


Derr. 3 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SEND FOR LIST: FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 


INC. 
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RARE AZALEAS, Ete. 


29 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various shades 
of white, pink, red, orange, salmon, 
yellow, brick, carmine, purple, etc. 
5 and 10 cents each. 


Scotch Heather, 1-3”, 5 for ......... $.50 
Scotch Broom, assorted colors, 4-8”,4for .50 


Enkianthus Campanulatus, 4-6”, 4 for .50 
Leucothoe Oatesbaei, 1-2”, 10 for .... .50 
Pastas SONEIN, DO” cccccccccceses .50 
Abies Arizonica, 4-6”, 5 for ......... .50 
~ Genomes, GSS". B SOF oo vcesee .50 
ee 6 Oe bh dacenes en OO 
** Homolepis, very rare, 6-12”, 5 for .50 
OF ee a BORE. oc vcctces A 50 
Barberry Juliane, 3-4”, 8 for ........ .5 


Oedar, Blue Atlas, blue needles ...... 1.00 
Cedar of Lebanon, 6-8”, 4 for 
Cotoneaster Buxifolia, 8-12”, 2 for ... .50 
Cryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10” .. .75 


Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ......... .50 
Juniper Chinensis, 4-6", 5 for ....... .50 
Picea Morheime, 8-10” ...........- .75 
7 Ge @ OO 640500 60e% ee ve 50 
Orientalis, very rare, 6-10”,5 for .50 

‘“*  Pungens, 5-8”, 10 for ........ .50 

‘* Rubra Red Spruce, 5-8” ,10 for. .50 

‘* Polita, Tigertail Spruce, 6-8” .. .50 
Pinus Aristata, 4-6”, 5 for .......... .50 
ae 0606UCUS OS CFR ES Pe... 
“ Flexilis, Blue, 6-8”, 5 for ...... .50 

7 eee ae, © OE oc csesce OO 

* Thunbergi, 8-9”, 5 for ........ .50 

* Pentaphylia, 4-6”, 5 for ....... 50 
Stranvesia Davidii, red berry, 10-12” . .50 
Taxus Ouspidata (Jap. Yew), 4-6”, 5 for .50 
Hemlock Carolina, 4-6”, or’ re 50 


Diversifolia, Jan. 4 6”, 5 for . 50 
Viburnum Rhytidophyllum, 4-6”, 2 for .50 


Flowering Crabs, 12-15”, 6 var., each . .25 
Dogwoods Pink, pink flowers, 8-12” .. .75 
" Welch's, var. foliage, 8-12”. .75 
‘i Double white, rare, 8-12” .. .75 
a Singlewhite, common, 18-24” .25 
Deosk-purpie, SES” .cnccccvccesese .75 


Franklin Tree, America’s rarest tree, 2’ 1.50 
Magnolia Stellata, 15-18” 1 


Soulangeana, Sa <éts0es 1.00 

- Nigra, 15-18” .75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 
red cut leaf, Bae” «s <ve 

Oxydendrum Arboreum, 8-10”, 2 for .. .50 
Photinia Villosa, 10-15”, 2 for ...... 50 


Cotoneaster Dielsiana, 12- 18”, 2 for .. .50 
Divaricata, 12-18”, 2 for . .50 
Francheti, 18-24”, 5 for .. .50 
Horizontalis, 6-12”, 5 for. .50 
Simonsii, 12-18”, 4 for... .50 
Zabeli, 3-4", 5 for ....... 50 
Viburnum Carlesi, 15-18” 
Prices include parcel post or express charges 
and packing. Send for our price list describ- 
ing 125 rare and unusual plants. Easy to 
grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 








BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Heathers, Cotoneasters, Hollies 


Write for Catalogue 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


HAMPTON VIRGINIA 














RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





EVERGREEN TREES 





Shade Trees Nut Trees Shrubs 
10 Nut Trees ........ $2.00 

15 varieties to select from 25 
10 Deciduous Trees ... 2.00 4 to 8 in. 

15 varieties to select from BLUE 
10 Big Flowering Shrubs 3.00 

50 coli to select from SPRUCE 

Ask for price list $1.00 

Dept. H314, Pryeburg, Maine Postpaid 
WESTERN MAINE Order 
FOREST NURSERY |_ Today 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER,. PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


New Seed $5 per packet 


Special Novelties $10 packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Can only be obtained direct 
from him at 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 











FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


2 Azalea Hinodegiri 7-10 in. ry gag ey 00 
10 Colorado Blue Spruce trans. 7-10 i 
15 Dwarf Sedums and Sempervivum 

3 Globe Arbor Vitae 8-12 in. transplants 

5 Creeping Junipers 8-12 in. transplants 

6 Old English Boxwood 4-6 in. transplants 

4 Irish Juniper 10-12 in. transplants 

4 Pfitzer Juniper 8-10 in. transplants 

5 Dwarf Cacti or Succulents (rare species) 1. ‘00 
Any 2 col. $1.90; any 3, $2.75; any 6, $5.00 

postpaid 

Interesting Catalogue and Bargain List Free 
THE RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio 


Pere rt rere paps na 
3333338 





DELPHINIUM HYBRID “Dreams‘of Beauty” 
The wonderful perennial strain with largest and 
finest iridescent shades of blue bloom, some double, 
some with pink fillings, best suited to = climatic 
conditions. Heat and mildew _ resistant. Large 
August planted ey that will bloom this year; 
an ideal panting Size. 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 
hy aid. Order early. 

UILEGIA “HYBRID MO - sel S LONG 

SPURRE 


One of the finest- strains of _ ae Hybrids, 
containing many of the beautiful shades of blue, red, 
and other delicate colors. Mixed colors of 2-yr. field- 
grown poate; 5 for $1.00; l-yr. plants 8 for $1.00. 
Postpaid. Order early and obtain best results this 
pits | Send for list of ge and rock plants. 

FORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois. 





DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


Lovely, dwarf shrub, now rare in gar- 
dens. Grows slowly to 3 or 4 ft. Purple- 
pink, fragrant flowers in April before 
the leaves. Likes half shade. Order now 
to plant early. Stocky plants, well 
budded, 

1 ft. 65c each (postage & packing 20c) 
142 ft. 85c each (postage & packing 25c) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


HARDY AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS 


New and rare varieties and species. 
Ask for descriptive catalog with cul- 
tural information. 


VAN VEEN NURSERY 
3127 S. E. 43rd Ave., Portland, Oregon _ 


PFITZER'S JUNIPER, 5 for $2 


Growing-on size, 12-18 in. high, 2-3 yrs. old 
One of America’s most popular spreading evergreens 
for foundation and group plantings. Fine bluish- 
green. Easily grown and hardy everywhere. Plant a 
quantity of this small size for transplanting later. 
Grow your own beautiful specimen evergreens. Sure 
to grow. $9 for 25; $15 for 50, sent postpaid. 
Also Chinese Cotoneasters, French Lilacs, 
and other choice plants in growing-on sizes. Spe- 
cials on Perennials. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
DEPT. H GROSSE ILE, MICHIGAN | 














HORTICULTURE 
HEAVENLY BLUE MORNING GLORIES 


a the growing of Heavenly Blue morning glories in 
northern Illinois it is necessary to keep in mind two 
things: first, that they are thoroughly tropical and so love our 
hot dry Summers, but hate the raw dampness of our Spring 
season; and, second, that even the best strains of seed need 
approximately 80 days’ growth before blooming. 

Germination may be hastened by soaking the seed, or much 
better, by lightly filing or nicking the outer black coat. 

With our ‘‘57 varieties’’ of weather from April to June, the 
most valuable lesson we have learned in several years of trial 
with them has been to avoid putting all our eggs in one bas- 
ket. In other words, we divide our seed in lots and sow them 
at different times and under various conditions. A few we 
sow very early in pots indoors, some later in the coldframes, 
and several lots are sown still later, from April 20 to May 15, 
directly out of doors in the place where they are to bloom. 
Then, no matter what the vagaries of Spring are, we have 
seedlings that come through in good shape. 

For pot sowing we use a mixture of about three parts 
ordinary garden soil to one part sand. Never make the mix- 
ture too rich. The soil may better be sterilized, because the 
tiny seedlings easily damp off. Give them plenty of ventila- 
tion, and generally keep the soil on the dry side. Starting seeds 
in a coldframe seems to be more successful than in the green- 
house. For out-of-door sowing we use only ordinary garden 
soil. Outdoors, be sure to give them plenty of sunshine and 
occasional protection from fitful changes of weather during 
their very early weak stage. 

We have found simple little portable coldframes, such as 
the outer frame of an old cellar window covered with cheese 
cloth (not glass) very useful for late cold spells. These we 
can set over the plants quickly as they are needed, and remove 
entirely when the sun comes out. Hot caps do not seem to 
supply enough ventilation. 

At first we used to be afraid to transplant the seedlings, 
only doing so by tapping the pot and carefully setting the 
ball of soil into a prepared hole. Now we have learned to 
move them freely, taking care not to tear the long tender roots 
and giving them shade during the first 48 hours. Neverthe- 
less, we do feel the unmoved plants have a little more vigor 
and most often come into bloom in the shortest time. 

For the past three years from our outdoor sowings we have 
had flowers on the following dates: July 21, 22, and 27. 
These dates are not as early as some report, but are early 
enough when one considers that thereafter until heavy frosts, 
every fresh morning yields an increasing crop of the lovely 
flowers until there are literally thousands of them. One or two 
adult plants are enough to cover the ordinary space between 
two fence posts. 

—Susan Rosenstiel Popov. 
Freeport, Illinois. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


Besides THE SEASON'S FINEST 





Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








Choice Shrubs for Garden 


Styrax Japonica, 5-6 ft. 
Prunus Mandshurica, 5-6 ft. 
$2.50 each 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


We list 29 different Columbines, 21 
alpine Campanulas, 32 unusual Del- 
phiniums, and we have added over 
100 new and distinctive varieties to 
our already lengthy list. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE OHIO 











Please Bear Us in Mind 


When you want some extra choice Ever- 
greens, Trees and Plants at reasonable 
prices. 


Quality and Service guaranteed 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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BOG GARDEN DELIGHTS 


That wet end of the garden, the boggy mea- 
dow, even the swamp, may be made attrac- 
tive with plantings of flowers that delight in 
dampness. Here are a few wet land rarities. 


Lophiola aurea, The Gold Crest 
Helonias bullata, Swamp Pink 
Sarracenia purpurea, Pitcher Plant 
Xyris flexuosa, Yellow Eyed Grass 
Calla palustris, Swamp Calla 

Nuphar advena, Yellow Pond Lily 
Scirpus Eriophorum, Giant Wool Grass 
Eriocaulon decangulare, Pipewort 
Pontedaria cordata, Pickerel Weed 
Drosera filiformis, Sundew 


Write Dept. B for catalog of 
A Thousand Unusual Flowers 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS 
CONNECTICUT 


Beautiful, rare and unusual rock and 
alpine plants suitable for climatic 
conditions in all parts of the country. 


Large collections of 
Primulas, Saxifragas and Gentians 


The TRUE form of Rosa Roulettii. 


FREE CATALOGUE on how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 








At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





RARE 
ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 
for SALE 
Send for List 
Plants Grown, Displayed and Sold from 


THE VALLEY MILL GARDEN 
Opposite the Rock Garden 


PAOLI, PA. 
DAVID HELLINGS, Proprietor 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c per packet 
and 


Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 








Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, 
Deciduous Shrubs, and Rock 
Garden Plants. 

Catalogue sent on request 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 


"THE ROCK GARDEN 
PLANT LIST" 











NEW! Interesting! 
Over 200 varieties offered 
Write today It's Free 


CHARLOTTE NURSERIES 


EATON ROAD CHARLOTTE, MICH. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 
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100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
$5.50 value for only $2.50 


Ten large bulbs each of the following 
varieties Prepaid! 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 

Dr. Bennett Nancy Hanks 
E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions 
of these and many others send for our new 
1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolue Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





GLADIOLUS 


85 Superb Varieties. Write for free price 
list. Special Bargains: Albania (white), 
A.V. Bunce (orange yellow), Crimson Glow 
(crimson), Golden Measure (yellow), Im- 
mensity (salmon-orange), Nancy Hanks 
(salmon-pink), any of these; 50 large, 100 
medium, or 150 small for $1.00. Free—Six 
choice Bulbs with every $2.00 order. 


K. K. MILLS, WASHINGTON, CONN. 





GLADIOLUS BARGAINS 


One hundred large assorted bulbs, not 
less than 40 varieties. Value $5.00 or 
more if bought separately, for $3.00 post- 
paid. One Jumbo Picardy free for early 
orders, write for list. 


VALLEY GLAD FARM 
922 So, Oakdale Ave., Medford, Oregon 











You cannot go wrong — 30 
different Gladiolus bulbs, in- 
cluding medium Picardy. (No 
diseases — thrip free.) $1.00 
postpaid. WHITE HOUSE 
FLOWER GARDENS, 8237 
Flora Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Gladiolus Bulbs 


Dahlias, Peonies, German and Japan- 
ese Iris, Hardy Phlox, Gaillardias, 
Madonna Lilies, Seal Flowers, Red 
Hot Pokers, Chinese Lantern plants. 


Low prices on quality stock 
Catalog Free 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 








DE EONIES/ @ 
a Cherry, Chinese Elm, Dolgo 
Crab, Red Lake Currant—many 
cew fruits and flowers. Catalog 
Brand Peony arms, ne. 





WARF IRIS 


NATIVE ORCHIDS 
AND VIOLETS 


PERENNIALS 
CATALOG 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


RARE 








Campanula Saxifraga 


Large violet belis on 4 to 6 inch stems 
from May to July. 50c each; 3 for 
$1.25. Our 1934 catalog lists many 
rarities. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 





_LOWTHORPE SCHOOL, 











HORTICULTURE 

WINTER COLOR WITH SEDUMS 
I HAVE derived pleasure the past season by noting the ex- 

tent to which the foliage of the various members of the 
genus sedum can add color to the garden during late Fall and 
Winter. True, the modest and constrained colors of the leaves 
can not compare with the electric effects of the plants at the 
zenith of their bloom—yet who would have it so if he could? 

My most interesting plant, the seed of which came from a 
European collector, was supposed to be Sedum pallidum. This 
turned out to be a form of S. hispanicum minus. Most good 
things have their bad features. This good plant lost most of its 
leaves during mid-Summer and a third of the plants did not 
revive again later. By early Autumn, however, S. pallidum 
was growing vigorously and the bare spots caused by the dead 
plants were being filled in again. In addition there were hun- 
dreds of lusty seedlings. Solid mats a half-inch thick were 
formed, and as they grew they seemed to cover the soil with 
a glorious Gobelin tapestry. Each plant differed slightly in 
color from the others and they ranged through all the shades 
of coral, rose, mauve, and purple. I have watched them 
throughout Autumn and early Winter, always to find them 
bright and cheerful. So far I have given these plants no Winter 
covering. In comparison, S. hispanicum minus is only a dull 
and rather discouraged green. 

A number of species turn the color of Autumn oak leaves— 
a deep and dark red which may, at times, be bronzy with 
green suffusions. S. spurium is one of these. I note, in connec- 
tion with this one, however, that some forms of it do not 
assume Fall color at all, and it seems to me that the plants that 
carry deep color in the flowers also have the red foliage in 
Autumn and Winter. 

S. middendorffianum makes low tufts of new leaves in late 
Summer and these remain as charming tight rosettes of deep 
red and from a half-inch to an inch high all Winter—at least 
they are as cheerful and charming as ever late into January. 
S. hybridum follows much the same color scheme as S. spu- 
rium and is also like it in that the leaves are mostly at the ends 
of stems a few inches long. 

The gayest of all the sedums in the Fall is S. kamtschaticum 
variegatum. Like S. middendorfianum, this one puts out its 
new leaves in late Summer. The little rosettes look like tiny 
roses of rose, pink, coral, and yellow, all showing in a single 
tuft. "hese colors are more brilliant in Fall and Winter than 
they are when the plants are in full leaf in mid-Summer. A 
number of them retain the fresh green of Summer on into 
Winter. Examples of such are S. pulchellum, S. acre, and 
S. anglicum. An entirely different and distinctive note in the 
color scheme can be struck by using the opal mounds provided 
by S. dasyphyllum. There seem to be a number of forms of 
S. anopetalum and they vary greatly as to Fall and Winter 
color. I have one which shows in mid-Winter as a warm 
bronzy brown and green covering. Full exposure to the ele- 
ments is essential in bringing out the best display of color. 


—C. T. Hilmers. 
De Witt, Iowa 








Early Hardy Chrysanthemums Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
and Delphiniums 


ee enl gest condenses and reviews 
Send for Illustrated List 









y tins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
36 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
1215 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 


the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds of 
magazines, books and bulle- 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICK, MASS. 
On the new Boston Worcester Turnpike 








Do You Need Help! 


| Women trained in Garden Mainte- 
nance, Greenhouse Management, 
Courses in Landscape Architecture including Farm Management and Poultry. 
Horticulture and Garden Design, given to a Apply to Bureau of Vocation of 
limited number of students in residence. Alumnae Association 


Anne Baker, Director. Spring term starts | | SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
April 2, 1934. Write for Catalog. AMBLER, PENNA. 


of Landscape Architecture 
Groton, Mass. 
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PETERSON ROSES 
insure 
Rose-Garden Success 


Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses” 


with new price-list and special offers 


Gives you complete information about 
the care and selection of the “cream” 
of old and new varieties. Makes Rose- 
gardening a real pleasure. 


Sent free to New England, the North 
and Middle Atlantic States, and the 
Middle South. 25 cents elsewhere. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose specialists for 31 years 


45 Paramus Rd., Fair Lawn, N. J. 














| BOX N 


ys Sag STANDARD 
ROSES 


—glorious, majestic spec- 
imens 5-9 feet high, ideal 
for garden centerpieces. 
Vow formal, and cemetery 
planting. 11 varieties 
finest in America; shipped 
safely anywhere. Folder 
~*~ ., a free. Also rare Wild, Old- 
"i G2" 49 fashioned, and Best-of- 
| gM Qe the-new Roses. Write for 
~~ 

8 


f % 
- . said by one to be a ‘‘ work 


eb ihed of art and a delight to the 
Soul!"’ 32 pages, mailed for 10c. 
LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
DEPT. E, ROSE SPECIALISTS, MONTEREY, CAL. 


yap Big Maile J "Devas Veoses® 


DO NOT DISAPPOINT! : 


My roses sure to please. Actually more buds first year 
Seurdy roots grow anywhere many newest varieties. 
Guaranteed two-year held grown, budded, dormant stock 
A trial will convince. Surprising prepaid prices 





» Francis E. Lester's unique, 
“ek fascinating new booklet 
*‘Roses of Monterey,’’ 









Write New ter Free Catalogue .. ta Colter 
Peyton A. Ellison, 61 Mercantile + Dalles, Texas 


a 








RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
from the Land of the Sky 


Stuartia pentygina, Decumaria barbara, 
Gordonia alatamaha (Franklinia), Clino 
podium carolinium, Carex fraseri, Ilex vom 
itoria, Draba ramosissima, Phlox nivalis. 
1934 Price List Free 
NIK-NAR NURSERY 


BILTMORE STATION ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





HEMEROCALLIS 


Over 1000 very fine new ones under test 
Season May into October. Some “Ever 


bloomers” 12/72” tall, 4/8” blooms, from 
palest lemons to reddish oranges Fulvous 
etc., rival finest liliums. No diseases, fail 


ures, etc. The perennial supreme. Send for 
list, plant any time. 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Lilies, Peonies, etc. 
Cc. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio 





Alpine Plants 


Most complete list of rare and 
choice Alpine plants. 


Low Prices High Quality 
Price List Free 
GRETHER & SON, Midland, Michigan 


TREES, VINES and PLANTS 


for Spring Planting—Our New 
Catalog for Spring 1934 now 
ready. Wonderful assortment of 
Apple and Peach Trees, all the 
new and better varieties—Pear, 
Plam and Cherry Trees, grown 
especiaily for the commercial 
orchardist and home owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds. Millions of Strawberry 
plants including Fairfax and Dorset. Beautiful 
shade and ornamental trees, shrubbery and roses. 
Catalog free. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 

















STURDY DANDELION 
NG FORK RAKE 
Digs twice as easily as a Rids your lawn of 
spade, breaks up soil. $2.00 a million future 
dandelions by nip- 
ping off heads. 
Yanks crab grass, 
too. If not at 
your dealer's, send 
us 95 cents. 


Harry R. 

O'Brien's 64 

Pg. GARDEN 

BOOK, “WHAT, WHEN 
and HOW to PLANT" 
Garden secrets not given in 
seed catalogs. Ask at store 
waere ae nuy took or send 

A bLetst bbb Oc in coin to UNIO 

a wwninnes FORK & HOE CO.,500 
v Dublin Ave., Columbus,QO. 


PURPOSE TOOLS 
| MULTIPLY RESULTS i 





IND BELS 


Veather , : Embossed 
sre a ee Letters 
o f bo Bi: ‘ rf. Ee a 3 on WA ” 
Durable ” Aluminum 
Style 1, attach to Plant $.03 each 
Style 2, to stick in Soil -05 each 
Print list. Min. 25 cents. No stamps. 
State style wanted. Write forsamples. 


L. R. WATKYNS 
77 Seabright Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Established 40 Years 


Pulv. Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Pulv. Cow Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
. Bone Meal $2.25 100 Ibs. 
Lawn and Field Seeds 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 


Visit the Philadelphia Flower Show, March 
12th to 17th, and see how the beautiful ex- 
hibits are placed in SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PEAT MOSS. We again have their order. 





CLASSIFIED 


CLIVIA: Imantophyllum, 10 plants, 8 to 
10 inch pots. Lot for $30.00. Ashumet Farm, 
Hatchville, Mass. 








CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES, 
Gloucester, Mass. Choice Perennial and 
Rock Plants. Quality Stock at lowest prices. 
Price List on request. Open Sunday all day. 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT: One each of 
four rare rockery plants; Antennaria 
Lanata, Micromeria Douglasi, Mimulus 
Langsdorfi, Peramium Repens, 50 cents 
postpaid. Catalog of rare Sedums, Natives 
and Alpines. E. B. Drake, Alpine Gardens, 
Lakebay, Wash. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 








The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


‘The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener,”’ by Harry R. O’Brien. Published by 
Sears Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


ARRY R. O'BRIEN has compiled two years of his diary 

as it appeared in a western magazine. Everything under 

the sun creeps into the entries day by day ranging from going 

to the opera or attending a nurserymen’s convention to com- 

ments on Japanese snowball and a garden tractor. Within the 

paragraphs, which fill 341 pages, is much genuine garden in- 

formation, however, written by a man who is sympathetic 
with the problems of the amateur gardener. 


The Flowers of the Southeastern States 


‘Manual of the Southeastern Flora,’’ by John Kunkel Small. Published 
by the Author, The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York, 


N. Y. Price $10.50. 


HIS is a scientific reference book, showing the result of 

much research over a long period of years. It replaces ‘“The 
Flora of the Southeastern Part of the United States,’’ pub- 
lished by the author in 1903. The geographical area represents 
one of the cradles of botany on the American mainland, an 
area which has yielded a great number of useful plants. The 
1,554 pages and the many illustrations in this book mark it 
as a work of more than usual importance. 


Kains on Gardening From All Angles 

‘‘Modern Guide to Successful Gardening,’’ by M. G. Kains. Published by 
Greenberg, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

ROFESSOR KAINS’ name is familiar to garden makers 

throughout the country. He has held many responsible 
positions and has had wide experience. For that reason, his 
book may be considered authoritative. The amateur will find 
in it most of the information he needs, no matter what phase 
of gardening may interest him. Roses, perennials, annuals, 
lawns, shrubs, bulbs, vines, pruning operations, vegetables, 
greens, pests, hotbeds and even small greenhouses are dealt 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener, superintendent, caretaker; good 
grower of flowers and vegetables; an effi- 
cient and dependable estate manager, wants 
position. F. Du., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Single man wishes position as gardener. 
Has had experience in all the branches of 
horticulture, including gardening under 
glass. Graduate of two-year course at the 
Mass. State College. Can furnish references 
as to character and ability. Will go any- 
where. C. E. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





DELPHINIUMS: Seeds planted now will 
blossom this year. Bright blue singles 
awarded Silver Medal 1933. Large packet 
of about 500 seeds, $1.00. Mrs. N. M. 
Estabrook, Stow, Mass. 





HELLEBORUS NIGER, CHRISTMAS 
ROSE: 2-year clumps, 75c¢ each, $6.00 per 
10. Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





HIMALAYAN Flower Seeds: 8, 25, 50 
splendid kinds for $1.00, $3.00, $5.00. G. 
Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 





ROSA ROULETTI, ALPINE ROSE: 4-inch 
pots T5.« each $5.00 per 10, Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





S REGALE LILY BULBS All Blooming 
Size. $1.00 Postpaid. March is the time 
to plant your bulbs. P. Gibbs, 28 Ash St., 
North Attleboro, Mass. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Re 
duced prices. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED in wildflowers 
and hardy perennisls? Catalog free. Wood- 
vale Nursery, Box H, Fredonia, N. Y. 





FLOWER SHOP FOR SALE: In a town of 
22,000; also greenhouses with 8 acres: 
together or separately. Located in a thriv- 
ing flower area, 30 miles south of Philadel- 
phia, in New Jersey. K. H. E., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, greenhouse man, 38, Scotch, sin- 
gle, life experience, personality and ability. 
Good references. Box 692, Lawrence, Mass. 





Chauffeur: Mechanic, care grounds, flowers, 
pruning, general work, small estate. Strictly 
temperate. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
License 11 years, safe driving record, used 
to city and shore, references; by hour or 
permanent. S. E. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur and general outside man; 28 

years old steady, honest, reliable and with 

excellent references. Married, no children. 

zs FP. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Situation wanted—By young married gar 
dener and greenhouse man with one child 
on private estate or commercial greenhouse 
No liquor, honest, steady, a hard worker and 
a good grower. Can furnish the best of refer 
ences. Willing to go anywhere. J. W. C 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-general man, marr‘ed, 9 years 
last place. Understands gardening in all 
branches, can milk, care for poultry. Excel- 
lent references. Address H. E. M., 1038 
Draper St., Dorchester, Mass. 





Experienced man, familiar with estate 
maintenance and specially trained in wild 
flower growing, landscaping and all forms 
of tree work. Married, 30, no children. 
Address R. B. T., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass, 





Gardener desires position on a small estate. 
Five years’ experience in greenhouse work. 
Experienced also in the care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and the general upkeep of an estate. 
Excellent references furnished. L. N. W., 
Care of ’’Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener available. Married, no chil- 
dren. Excellent recommendations. C. W., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as greenhouse man by 
young American, 25 years old, single. 2 
years’ greenhouse experience and 4 seasons 
growing vegetables and flowers on private 
estates. References. Address R. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Practical experienced gardener, greenhouse 
and outs:de. Four years’ experience with 
John 8. Doig, gardener of the A. C. Burrage 
‘state West Manchester, Mass. Single, 22. 
>. K., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Tass. 





Gardener, Swedish, married, no children. 
Life experience in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. E. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Surerintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 
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Ordinary lead pencil markings 
are PERMANENT on the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


in all weathers, al! 
soils, all seasons. 
Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. 
Attractive and prac- 
tical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color 
blends with garden. 
Markings erasible. 
Order a trial lot now 
or send for free samples 


Border size (5”) 

Rock Garden size (4”) ... 
Show Garden size (7”) ... 
Tie-On Labels with wires . 

Pot Labels (4”x %4” tapered) 

HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET 
*e@+-+6@+ o— 





Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and eS 
NWON-POI 








pSeuEs SUDBUBY 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesman with training and ex- 
perience to contact high class clientele. Ex- 
tensive advertising program being carried 
on for securing leads. The plan of remun- 
eration we have in operation with present 
salesmen, has been found fair and lucrative 
by them even under past and present diff- 
cult selling conditions. Opportunity for h 
grade man to make a permanent and 
every way satisfactory connection with New 
England's largest nursery. Working basis 
assures fullest co-operation of company 
salesman’s success. Our decided increase in 
last Fall’s sales indicates an even better 
Spring. Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, 
Framingham, Mass. 











Gardener: Thoroughly experienced, new or 
old work. Age 89, two adult children. 
Month or part time work. Massachusetts 
preferred. N. L. F., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener—For one or two days of week 
near Boston. J. A. P., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wishes position on private estate. 
Over 30 years’ experience in the care of 
ornamental grounds, gardens and glass. Of 
English parentage, married, no children. 
Well recommended. P. C. M., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, age 30, desires position on small 
estate. Experienced in growing flowers and 
vegetables. Swedish American. Excellent 
references. M. E., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 





Scotch gardener, married, 40 years old, two 
children, 10-14 years old, desires position 
on private estate. Experienced in private 
greenhouses and all branches outside, also 
dairy and poultry. Expert on roses. Best 0 
references from present employer. D. 8. 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


—— 





Gentleman wishes to recommend his late 
head gardener, life experience in green 
houses and all branches outside. F. C., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position as head gardener or assistant, 1D 
side or out, an all-around man, industrious 
and sober. Best of reference. J. M. V., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position 0” Le 
vate estate. Experienced in flower gre 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur. 
Takes care of riding horses. Age 82, ~ 
ried, one child. Wife is also willing to a 
Go anywhere. P. W. W., Care of “Horti 
ture,” Boston, Mass, 





